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INTRODUCTION 



My dear friends here.inKorea, for nearly three years we have 
lived and worked together, For me this has been a most reward- 
ing experience and I hope that this is true for you. If, in some 
small way, we have bridged many of our differences. . . arrived 
at a deeper understanding of each other through our working to- 
gether, then we have co,me a long way. 

In this book we talk about our work, the production of educa- 
tional films. We talk about the films we've made during my stay 
in your country. We talk about the films I hope you will continue 
to make long after I leave. If there is one bit of helpful advice 
I can give you it is DON'T UNDERSELL THE EDUCATIONAL OR 
THE DOCUMENTARY FILM. The feature film has its place and 
we all enjoy a skilfully produced feature movie, but the more im- 
portant type of film is the kind you make, the EDUCATIONAL, the 
DOCUMENTARY. In support of this I offer the words of Leon 
Gutterman, Editor and Publisher of Wisdom magazine: 

"The educational film is a great art which matches the classic 
achievements of literature, painting, poetry, architecture, 
sculpture, and music. 

"The educational film belongs to the people and mirrors their 
lives. It is one of the greatest weapons utilized for cultural 
and social advance. 

"Education is the foundation of democratic liberties, the key 
to world order. No thinking person doubts that we are liv- 
ing in a decisive moment of human history. The complexity 
of the present situation at best is baffling to all of us. We 
are faced with a changing, groping, unstable world - a would 
that is a battleground is the global struggle of ideas for the 
possession of the mind and the spirit of man. . . . The educa- 
tional motion picture is an outpost in this struggle of ideas. . . . 

"The producers, directors, and writers of these unique class- 
room films are intelligent men who make intelligent films 
and content that theirs is essentially a medium for convey- 
ing information, ideas, knowledge --not something to amuse, 
to divert, to pass an idle hour. ... 
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CHAPTER I 



FILMS BY TYPE 



It is well to begin with a discussion of the kind of films with 
which we are primarily concerned. Educational films are usu- 
ally documentary in nature, although the feature film technique 
(generally associated with the entertainment film class) may be 
utilised. Generally we think of the educational film as (1) moti- 
vational, <2) instructional, and (3) informational in chiracter . 

The educational or training film may be developed in a 
variety of ways. The most important types will be discussed in 
this chapter . 

1 . The Demonstration Film 

A favorite "nuts and bolts*' routine, showing step by step 
how a food is prepared, how a piece of clothing is cut out toge- 
ther , or how the M- 1 rifle is cared for . This type of film gets 
directly to the point of its message without any flowery begin- 
ning or ending.. Handled either in voice-over narration or lip- 
synch dialogue, a majority of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
training films are of this type. This format was also popula- 
rized on television, first as a live show and later as a filmed 
program. Many of the television commercials followed this 
pattern. The old ’'pitchman" of the days of the carnival and 
county fair returned and before the TV cameras sold his wares 
through high-powered, hard-sell demonstration. 

Short five -minute "How To Do It" films contributed to tele- 
vision as "standby'’ or "fill-in" material. Most notable of this 
type that we have pro&ur:s#d here in Korea are: 

IMPROVED CLOTHING, GRADER MAINTEN ANCE , IMPROVED 
KITCHEN , BETTER DIET , and IDW INSTALLATION. 

2 . The Exposition Film 

Reveals "the Bad" so thoroughly and emphatically that only 
the reverse, "the Good" is the obvious solution to the problem. 
Many films in the early 1930's in the States were documentaries 
that used this approach. Portions of THE RIVER and THE PLOW 



THAT BROKE THE PLAINS were dramatic expositions of ravaged 
timber lands, eroded crop fields ... .a life of squalor and misery. 
Again, THE CITY is an interesting documentation of poorly planned 
housing and the "rat race" living of the city dwellers. These films 
first exposed the problem and then proceeded to offer a solution. 

To control the Mississippi River a TVA program was set up and 
the valley rebuilt. To prevent erosion the farmers were urged 
to practice strip farming and not misuse their land. As a partial 
answer to the poorly planned city housing , new ideas .on city^ 
planning and apartment housing were visually proposed. This 
type of film is designed to produce a reversal of thinking on the 
part of the audience. In the case of one of our own projects, 
SUPERVISOR AS LEADER, we are putting this approach into 
practice. By revealing a number of "bad" traits found in the 
section chief, Kim Han-kyu, and his scheming associate, Hong 
Jun-sup, we attempt to cause our audience to "act in reverse" or 
to practice the "good" traits. 

3. Lecture by Authority 

From the days of Confucius and Socrates down to the pre- 
sent day, the lecture of the teacher, the lecture of the authority 
has always found its place. First, on the step of a building, 
then on a podium before a live audience, and finally before a 
camera, this form of instruction has been used and misused down 
through the ages. All too often this manner of presentation is 
boring and only the most stimulating personality can carry this 
teaching method to a successful end. This is especially so when 
he no longer works to a "captured audience" such as a college 
classroom. 

There have been some exceptional programs of this type in 
recent years. . These "camera talks" on film or before the tele- 
vision camera have been successfully used by city mayors in 
taking their annual reports to their constituency. Again, with 
the advent of educational TV, men like Dr. Frank Baxter, well- 
known for his "Shakespeare on TV", have been able to lecture 
to a wide audience. 



Most typical of the "camera talk" is the demonstration and 
lecture of Miss Kim in IMPROVED CLOTHING . This 15 minute 
film could fit into States-side, locally produced, midmorning 
telecasts for women. Some of the lecture film approach is also 
evident in SUPERVISOR AS LEADER, PART II, since 
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problems' are introduced and continuity is provided by a lecturer 
at a blackboard. 

* t ' 

A word to the wise, if you are involved in the production of 
a "camera lecture”, enliven it by the use of film clips, slides, 
models , charts , and flannel boards .’ 

4» The Film of Argument 

Picture two outstanding authorities on a subject, each of 
which has very definite opinions relating to the subject. Further- 
more, each of these fnen has a substantial backing of facts on 
Which to base his opinions. They differ as much as night and day. 
Thera is bound to be conflict. The film of argument attempts to 
visually debate. the pros, and cons of these two authorities . This 
does not mean that the film becomes a mere recording of a debate 
such as the ones held by candidates Kennedy and Nixon on tele- 
vision. Rather the film itself become s the presenter of highly 
visual evidence supporting both sides of the argument. Mere 
statistics, although invaluable in themselves to a certain cause, 
are dry and uninspiring (except to the men in the statistics field) 
and in order to broaden the role of the statistics., the movie 
maker attempts to give these figures new zest'. ... to change them 
perhaps to symbols and then from symbols to realistic photo- 
graphic coverage , To have art authority tell the audience that 
last year such and such a number of people died of starvation in 
"X" Province is much less effective than if the audience is shown 
pictorially, starvation, deaths and burial of the victims . Show- 
ing a hundred graves open and filled with a hundred corpses says 
more than the statistic ”10,000 Dead” read from a report by an 
authority. 

In the argumentative film there is the protagonist and the 
antagonist . Referring back to the Greek dramas of old we find 
that these main actors provide the ‘^f of arid "against” elements in 
our story. Once arguments have been presented by these two 
opposing spokesmen or opposing coverage of subject matter, the 
audience is usually allowed to determine their choice. Often the 
argumentative approach is very helpful in designing a "talk-back" 
production. 

t * ' 

The closest we’ve come to making a film of argument is the 
UBT‘S PLANT ACACIA film. But, rather than resulting in a 
strong argument for and against, it turned out to be more of 
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a question-and -answer session between. two narrators* A and B, 
as they discuss the good and bad features of the acacia tree. A 
strong positive stand is not taken by the questioner he devel- 

oped into a means of breaking up what could have been a mono- 
tonous narration. This sharing of the narrative with two or more 
speakers is in itself a useful measure, but the speakers of the 
filmic material must stand apart, eafch with strong conviction in 
the argumentative approach. 

5. The Talk -back Film 

In recent years this type of educational film has been a popu- 
lar one. In this film the basic idea is to provoke your audience 
into a serious discussion of the film's subject matter . This film 
may have a beginning and an end , but not a middle , In other 
words, the problem may be presented and a solution advanced 
but the audience is expected to fill in the middle portion of the 
film, such as facts, figures, demonstrations, people in situa- 
tions, and people in conflict. Again, the film may be designed 
with a beginning and a middle but lack an ending. In this film , 
it falls upon the viewers to discuss the problems as presented, 
to review the circumstances under which the problems were 
presented, and to come up with solutions to the film's problems . 
Still another use of the film disregards the beginning ^statement 
of the problem) , carries the viewers through the middl e of the 
filmic experience, and offers a solution or several solutions to 
the problem. But just what are the problems? Can he envision 
them in a film dramatisation and can he then envision them in 
everyday life? 

In the talk-back film, the message is often concealed. Film- 
ed ^ase^studies of subjects such as the time-motion analysis of 
workers, in a plant, case studies of. adjustment problems of. 
children, or case studies of personnel problems in an organisa- 
tion may be designed as a talk-back film. Becoming impersonal 
we find that filmed analysis of a chemical process, a space 
flight venture, a surgical effort could be outstanding examples 
of the talk-back or discuss Jon -provoking motion picture. We have 
• had at least one try at this. type of film in the SUPERVIS OR AS 
LEADER series. In PART I, for example, the audience is in- 
formed that there are four supervisor problems in the film. . . . 
can they recognize them? The film was designed with a twenty- 
foot run of black leader at the end of the last dramatized situation, 
enabling the projectionist to stop the projector at that point so 
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the audience can discuss the filmed situations, attempt to re- 
cognize the problems, and offer solutions to them. Once the 
discussion wear's thin, the film may be played off again, or the 
summary attached' to the end of' the black leader may be played 
off. This summary utilizes a combination of ’’live action” and 
’’frozen frame" technique to put across the four supervision 
principles. All in s.H , this kind of film has the advantage of mak- 
ing the instructor work at showing the film to his viewers . The 
effectiveness of this film depends on how well the instructor helps 
his audience investigate its many facets. A film like this will not 
stand alone ; it must be supported by the viewer’s participation, 
but it can be among the most challenging of teaching tools avail- 
able. * 

A *• « T # ‘ - ' « * > '* * <■ 

6. The Animated Film 

Animation may be used to visualize the unseen such as mole- 
cular structures or other abstract subject matter such as shipping 
routes; to present in a more interesting way, statistics, involved 
mathematical f ormulas, titles , etc . , and to delve into the fan- 
tastic , the unreal . ^ ' 

Besides the use of standard animation artwork (cel animation) , 
tabletop models , puppets, movable plastic figures, wood figures 
and paper cut-outs 'may be animated. Animation may be used very 
effectively in combination with, or in Support of , live photography. 
This type of educational film has now become widely used, especi- 
ally with the public’s acceptance of stylized art forms and greatly 
simplified animation techniques. In both Europe and America, the 
animated ”TV spot commercial” usually running between 20 
seconds to 55 seconds in length, represents some of animation’s 
most exciting creations. 

In our experience we have combined animation with live pho- 
tography im D^ CONSTRUCTION , LET’S PLANT ACACIA, and 
PROFITABLE SHRIMP PRODUCTION . KOJOOBOO AND THE 
RATS was. our first attempt at full animation; 

7. The Glorious Appeal 

The films the United States produced to stimulate the pur- 
chase of u/ar bonds during World War II, the mass demonstration 
films of the Hitler propaganda machine; and a large number of the 
works 6f Ser gl jEis enstein - -all of these fall, more or less, into 

the realm of the ’’glorious appeal” motion picture . 



Highly stylized. . . .realism stretched into overworked sym- 
bolism. . . .exaggerated and trumped-up situations accompanied by 
grandiose musical fanfare. . . .mass demonstrations. . . .highly 
dramatized montages. . . .overwhelming crowds and lengthy dis- 
plays of war equipment. . . .they are a far cry from the almost fac- 
tual) highly reserved war films of the British. 

The "glorious appeal” may be reduced from symphonic to 
chamber music proportions. Still highly peppered with propagan- 
da, this subdued version often falls into the class of the lyrical 
documentary, to wit, the French film, La Rose et la Roseda . 

Some of the illustrated commemorative songs produced here in 
Korea from time to time could roughly be placed in this lyrical 
documentary category. 

Skilfully designed to break down the reasoning facilities of 
man, these films have proven most successful in the past. . . . 
Somehow we all get a thrill out of a football team in action, a 
tight formation of soldiers marching by the hundreds with sun- 
flashed bayonets , or five thousand students defying the tanks and 
rifles of their army in bold protest against their government. 

These impressive shows of strength, captured on film and dyna- 
mically edited according to a plan, give us one of our greatest 
weapons. Emotions override reason. . . .the viewer associates 
himself with the horde. . . .he is ready to join. . . .the film succeeds 
in accomplishing more in 20 minutes than five hundred sermons 
on Sunday. 

8. The Feature Film 

Frequently we find elements of the feature film in our educa- 
tional motion pictures too. The feature needs little or no introduc- 
tion. Usually it is a filmed dramatization of an original film 
script, an adaptation of a novel, or an adaptation of a stage play. 
This type of film uses professional performers (actors) to play 
the parts of characters portrayed in the film script. Generally 
the settings are contrived. Sometimes the documentary approach 
is skillfully applied to the feature. According to production costs, 
acting personalities, and quality, we find there are A, B, C, and 
D class films. Often where television is available, the older 
features are telecast, bringing in extra income, but of course the 
main revenue from feature films comes from a ticket -buying 
audience in a theater, along with popcorn, Sinalco, and dried 
cuttle fish. 
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In. some educational productions it is possible to combine 
elements from several pf the types discussed. As we will find 
out in the ensuing chapters, several important factors will 
dictate the approach you use in your film. A film's purpose and 
its audience are the touchstones from which spring the story. 
Our mission as people in the film production business is to turn 
, out the best product possible . We will be judged by the work we 

turn out. . . .che good work will be praised and remembered but 
the poor. work will also be remembered, in the pages that 
i follow, we will discuss frankly the. good and the poor bf films we 

have made, the idea being that it. is better, by far., to read about 
these mistakes and avoid making them in the future than to 
actually commit them ourselves . Learning by making mistakes 
is costly and time-consuming, and life is too short. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE EDUCATIONAL FILM PACKAGE PROGRAM 



By far one of the most effective teaching tools is the "film 
package.’ 1 The wise sponsor will often favor a three or four- 
film package rather than try to cram all of his message into a 
single film. This means he will have the producer or writer 
first design him a main film covering his. particular problem on 
a general basis. Integrated throughout the main film’s story 
will be the makings of a number of follow-up films covering 
specific problems which would have burdened an audience had 
they been included in the main film’s story. These follow-up 
movies may be simple "how to do it" productions, they may 
follow a "case study" format, or they may be "talk-backs . The 
important thing to remember is that the subject matter covered 
in the follow-up films and the main film are closely related. 

The film package can be shown in numerous ways: (1) as a com- 
plete package , (2) the main film can be shown alone , ( 3) the 

main film and one of the follow-ups can be shown, or (4) the 
follow-ups can be shown independently. There are many ways in 
which these films can be tied into the main film: 

1 . Build up a situation whereby there is a film showing to 

an audience within the story the oft-used film within a film 
approach . 

2. Advertise the follow-up films visually by posters, pam- 
phlets , and models . 

3. Mention the follow-up film's subject matter in the dialogue 
of your main film's characters. 

4. Plan a script wherein your characters in the main film 
actually participate in the production of the follow-up films. 

5. Then there is the old "serial film" trick Build up your 

audience to an incomplete climax. , . .to the point where they 
will become very excited and intensely interested in future 
films related to the main story which they have just seen. 

6. Utilize an opening and/or closing device common to all of the 
films in the package. Devices would include title backgrounds, 
similar opening and closing action, and lettering styles. 



The nearest we've been able to come to working out the M film 
package" idea is the series we produced for the Home Economics 
Department in the Agricultural Extension Division. We decided 
that one main film Could carry the story of a young Home Exten- 
sion agent and her experiences in introducing new home -making 
ideas into a 4, 000 -year -old society. Home meetings and demon- 
strations of cooking or sewing would be touched upon incidentally, 
as Home Agent Kim attempted to establish rapport with the women 
in the village. Supporting the main film would be four demonstra- 
tion "how to do it" films . These support films would coyer in 
detail, IMPROVED CLOTHING , BABY CARE , IMPROVED 
KITCHENS, and A BETTER DIET. 

. After much discussion of a number of different opening de- 
vices* the writer -directors decided that a common opening title 
should be used to introduce each of the four films . The opening 
title would read "Woman's Topic for Today" and following this 
title would be the sub-title of the subject matter to be demon- 
strated. Identical visual backgrounds would be used for each of 
the four "how to do it's." This background, we decided, would 
be a shot of village women working and talking under the shade 
of a large tree , the title information would be superimposed 
over the foliage of of the trees. 

Prom time to time throughout the film, visual training aids, 
such as pamphlets , charts and models were to be brought into 
play and whenever possible, they were to be mentioned or shown 
in the main film story. The how-to -do -it films were advertised 
on the village bulletin board in the main film as part of Home 
Agent Kim's home improvement campaign and in the closing shot 
of the main film we also had Miss Kim enter a notation of the 
showing of the film series, "Today's Topic for Women" into 
her workbook. The Film Package is illustrated in Figure (1) . 

With these elements of the Film Package put to use on the 
Home Economics series we all finally agreed to permit each 
trainee director considerable freedom in story-telling his indivi- 
dual film assignment. The writer -directors assigned to BABY 
CARE and IMP ROVED KITCHENS settled on the use of a visit- 
ing Home Agent to carry the continuity. 

* 

In the BABY CARE movie the Home Agent device was weakly 
used. The Agent appeared only once, gave a rather hurried and 
undemonstration-like demonstration, and then was forgotten, 



the other displays of sewing and food preparation being carried 
by the mother and grandmother . This shift of demonstration 
from the teacher to the taught was misleading and the film could 
have been substantially bettor had the Agent been given a stronger 
role. 

On the other hand in the IMPROVED KITCHENS film, the Horn* 
Agent provides important continuity > aided by a flip chart of highly 
informative and well -executed plans for improved kitchen furniture. 
Careful selection of the young woman# a real Home Agent , to play 
the role of the agent# paid off in a warm and winsome performance. 

The same young woman ; vho appeared in the Better Kitchen 
film, was chosen by a different director to perform a one-woman 
demonstration role in BETTER CLOTHING. Though a bit stiff at 
first, since this was a job requiring her being almost constantly 
before the camera's eye* MisB Kim soon became more confident 
and came through again with flying colors . Working in the con- 
fines of a single set with a sewing machine, a bulletin board, a 
manikin, and clothing materials, the director and the camera 
crew learned to use the very important cut-away shot, the follow 
pan, the dolly in, and the d olly out shot involving follow focus ♦ 

The director and Miss Kim, the performer, received invaluable 
experience in making this "one man" demonstration by authority 
production. 

The BETTER DIET production made no attempt to bring in 
the Home Agent. The idea was that one of the village women had 
been introduced to some new foods by the home agent and now 
she was showing three or four other neighbor women how they are 
prepared. Essentially the film is an illustrated lecture designed 
to introduce a faster way of making bean cake and a more inter- 
esting way of preparing rice for the schoolchild’s lunch box. This 
film was simply done, in an authentic Korean farmhouse kitchen, 
and had a degree of local appeal which would make the viewers 
feel a little more at home . 

And so went our first experience with the Film Package. 
Perhaps this series successfully embodied the elements found in 
a typical States -side "Betty Crocker" format demonstration 
popularised on television over the past decade . 
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Package Program Supplements 



Equally important to the success of the Film Package are the 
numerous:; Supplementary training materials % Teaching aids , 
carefully integrated into the film's message, give the package 
extra impact* Perhaps the most important follow-up aid for any 
educational film is the FILM STUDY GUIDE, which we will take 
up in this chapter* Among other support materials we find FILM 
STRIPS, SLIDE FILMS, MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDING, DISC 
RECORDINGS, FLANNEL BOARD PRESENTATIONS, MODELS, 
STILL PHOTO EXHIBITS, POSTERS, and PAMPHLETS. 



If, for example, we were to develop a complete Package 
Program for the Home Economies , series -qffilms it would look 
like figure (2). ^ 



Film Study Guide 



Time and space will not permit going into a: study of all of 
the support materials. Needlessto say they must be well planned, 
carefully directed, integrated with other training aids, and skil- 
fully executed. Our molt immediate concern is with the Film 
Study Guide, which is .^necessary support to any training film. 

It is a training aid deii^ and film 

discussion leader' pr-e'sentf '^orAj;oHp$tively-;the message of the 
motion picture . To encourage its use. by the sponsor of the film 
is the job of every producer of theeducationalfilm. By helping 
the . sponsor develop the right kind of Film Study Guide you, as a 
"writer , .will Stretch the scope of his film beyond a mere visual 
and aural, experience into a dynamic teaching tool. 



The Film Cjruide usually is made up in flyer , pamphlet,- or 
booklet form. Although it is not essential, an imaginative layout 
of your guide will attract attention. A basic laydut will include 
the following information to a greater or less degree. - 



Facts About the Film 



1. The title 

2. Its length, both in terms of reels and minutes 

3 . Black and white j color ) or both ? . - 

4. Sound-on -film or silent? 

5. Collaborators, technical advisors, or special performers 

6. The sponsor and the production unit 
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Figure 1. THE FILM PACKAGE 
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Purpose of the Film - How much can be expected from it 

1 . Is it to demonstrate how to do a specific task? 

2 . Is it to strictly inform ? 

3 . Is it to motivate or stimulate action on the part of 
the viewer ? 

Target Audience 

What individuals or groups would benefit most by seeing 
the film? Their ages, their environments, their educational 
levels, their occupations* 

The Story 

A brief and to the point synopsis of the story as told in 
the film. Three to <our paragraphs should be enough to 
summarise a twenty-minute film. 

How to Use the Film 

1 . Plan - A film discussion leader must preview the film 
and pick out the points he desires to make. Usually the 
subject cannot be fully grasped in a single viewing, and 
it is therefore wise for him to plan on a number of 
showings of the film depending upon the complexity of its 
content . 

2. Show - Special consideration should be given to methods 
of projection such as stop-discuss -resume projection 
which is frequently. used in presenting ’’talk -back’’ films. 
Before showing the film to the audience it is helpful to 
prime them, to set the stage as it were so they’ll know 
what to expect in the film and what is expected from 
them . Preshow discussion gets the film off to a good 
start . 

3. Follow-up - The strength of the film is gauged by the 
comment it causes from the audience. As an aid to the 
film discussion leader , background material, suggested 
questions, and related subject matter should be included 
in the well -planned guide. 
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4. Review - Frequently a brief summary of what has been 
will help* along with further review questions.. 

Continuity 

More elaborate guides include a breakdown of the film 
story, sequence by sequence and often scene by scene. The 
length of the scenes are designated by footage or running 
time. A running harrative accompanies the action. This is 
not always necessary and there is no reason why an outline 
of the sequences will -not -serve just as well for many film 
projects . 

Related Materials 



Other educational materials available to the viewer for 
further investigation of the subject matter touched on in the 
film should be established. Related materials would include 
books, other films, special readings, film strips, and audio 

tapes. 

Technical Terms 

As a further step, if your subject matter is especially 
technical and filled with lots of technical jargon, much of 
which the audience may not clearly understand, a listing of 
these terms is most helpful to include, either as footnotes 
to the continuity section or as a separate vocabulary growth 
study. 

There follows a Film Study Guide designed to support an 
educational film made here in Korea, entitled SCIENCE CLASS . 
This guide was made up in cooperation with the film's' sponsor . 

It will give you, the reader, a good idea of what We've been 5 talk * 
ing about and help you/in preparing one for your own film. 
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SCIENCE CLASS 

An Educational Film Adventure 
in Which Korean High School 
Student 8 are Taught by the 
Scientific Method 

i fMf 







A ROK/USOM film produced \ 

by ihe Korean National \ 

Film Production Center for \ 

the Ministry of Education 

A black and white production in 
16mm or 35 mm 

Running Time: 19 minutes 33 seconds 

Available through Audio- Visual 
Demonstration Centers Located in Pusan, 
Kwangju, and Seoul City 
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SUGGESTED USES FOR THE FILM 



PURPOSE 



SCIENCE CLASS is planned as an instructional aid to be used 
to help develop an understanding of the problem-solving or scien- 
tific method of teaching, for: (1) college classes for teacher s- 
in-training and (2) inservice groups of teachers. 

Although the film story deals with problems of disease 
through parasitic infection, the film is not designed to accompany 
the secondary school cBiirse of study in biology. Rather, it 
should be recognized that the methods portrayed are applicable 
to many areas of the curriculum in addition to science; particularly 
social studies, home economics and vocational education. This 
method of teaching is of distinct value in relating school prob- 
1 ems to community life problems . 

The students in the film story are in high school , but the 
way of working with students in problem-solving activities can 
be adapted to younger children and college classes as well. 

THE STORY 



This film depicts a striking departure from the most com- 
mon method of teaching in Korea - the lecture. Here we may 
observe a biology teacher, Mr. Kim, initiating a unit of study 
about parasites at the secondary school level . 

As the story begins students may be seen leaving the class- 
room and discussing several questions Mr- Kim has given them. 
They are supposed to think over these questions and come to 
class the next day prepared to discuss them and to ask further 
questions . 

In the next scene several of these students are observed as 
they walk home after school. With the teacher’s questions 
still on their minds, some of the common everyday scenes, 
such as the application of night soil to vegetable, patches and 
children playing in the dirt, take on new meaning and these 
students ask themselves if perhaps these are some of the pos- 
sible sources of infection the teacher was implying. 
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The following day the students meet with their teacher. Here 
they raise questions about causes of stomach trouble and related 
illnesses. Many of these questions will later serve as guides to 
the students in their investigations of the causes of parasitic in- 
fection. 

Next, they ere observed in class suggesting hypotheses to be 
tested and making plans for testing the hypotheses. These plans 
include such activities as designing experiments to be carried out; 
reference work needing to be done in the library; reports to be 
made to the rest. of the class; selections in the textbook and some 
of the teacher's reference books that need to be consulted; and 
diagrams that need to be drawn. 

4 * 0 .’ . ' ' ■ *' ' ' ‘ ' 

Having made very careful plans under the teacher's guidance, 

students proceed to carry these out. They visit the local hospital, 
gather water from local wells, obtain soil samples from garden 
patches as well as samples of local foods, obtain samples of 
dirt from the road where childen are playing, and receive samples 
of feces from class, members . 

The data gathered.are carefully analyzed; conclusions from 
the experiments are cautiously drawn by. the various groups . In 
other words, hypothecs made earlier are tested. Reference 
books are con suited, and notes taken. Finally, the conclusions 
drawn are presented by the various groups to the class . 

As the film ends, the steps in the scientific method are re- 
viewed and summarized. Plans are made to try to improve 
some of the conditions regarding .‘Sources of infection of parasites 
learned by the class. , . 

BACKGROUND, FOR INSTRUCTOR 

A number of concepts about superior teaching are developed 
in the film. These include the following, the implications of 
each of which should be discussed by the professor or leader 
with his students; 

1. Science is a method of inquiry. 

2. Problem-solving or inquiry is away to deal w;ith problems 

of daily living in the home and in the community. 
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3 . Students can come to fully understand science as a means o 
solving problems, of inquiry, only as they. are given oppor- 
tunities involving" direct experience and participation, in 
trying to identify and solve realistic problems. 

4. Good teaching requires the use of a variety of teaching 
methods with the methods used by the teacher dependent on 
his teaching objectives. Methods observed included the 
following: 

A. Pupil-teacher planning 

B. Class Discussion 

C. The lecture 

D. The field trip 

£, Experimentation in the laboratory 

F. Reference work (library research) 

G. Cooperative group work ' 

H. Student and group reporting to the class 

I. The use of resource persons in the community 

J. Student homework assignments including both 
reading and working on life -centered problems 

K. Development and use of visual aiid/or audiovisual 
devices. 

5. The problem-solving method includes at least five steps 

A. Recognizing the problems 
B Making hypotheses 
Q. Collecting data 

D. Analyzing data 

E, Drawing conclusions 

6. Objectives in the development of attitudes, skills and under- 
standings must be kept in mind when planning and carrying 
out learning experiences. 

A. Objectives pf skills in science 

(1) To identify and define problems 

( 2 ) To suggest hypotheses 

(3) To set up a Sequence of steps (design and experi- 
ment) to analyze and test hypotheses 

(4) To gather, analyze, and summarize data from 
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a variety of resource! including the library, com° 
munity institutions, teacher and text. 

|5) To draw conclusions which do not over -generalise 
based on the evidence obtained. 

/ * 

(6) To use the microscope better 

(7) To test vegetables, soil samples and water for 
parasites 

(8) To identify under the microscope the most common 
parasites of Korea which infect the populace 

(9) To describe in detail the life cycle of one or more 
of these parasites. 

(10) To use in both written and spoken vocabulary im- 
portant, technical words and terms. 

B. Objectives for other skills 

(1) Democratic social skills 

a. Group processes 

1. Leadership 

2. Participation 

3. Responsible planning 

4. Shared responsibility 

5. Cooperative evaluation 

b. Individual student responsibility 

for initiating and carrying through 
learning activities. 

U) language art skills 

a. Library skills in using references 

b. Reporting through speaking and 
writing 

(3) Mathematical skills 

a. Reporting through charts and graphs 

b. Calculating percentages 

(4) Art skills 

a. Constructing charts 

b. Drawing pictures 
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C. Attitudes in. science area . ~ 

’ (1) The" student is more concerned about the sanitation 
of food he eats as shown by one or more of the 
: following acts: 

a. Refuses to eat in a dirty restaurant. 

b. ’ Encourages more sanitary" preparation of 

food in his own home.’ 

c. Refuses to drink after other people. 

d. Washes his hands before eating. 

(2) The student attempts to relate what he has learned 

<• ‘in sciehce in school to the solution of problems 

in his everyday environment at school, in the 
community, and at home. 

(3) The student is less inclined to accept statements, 
either written or verbal, without not only con- 

i; side ring the source , but without a tendency to 
probe, analyze, and reflect. 

D: : Social attitudes 

• y 'Mutual re spec t among students 

(2) Mutual respect and trust between teacher 
and students. 

(3) _ /Concern for welfare of total community 
E. ' Understandings in science area 

i Through application of the scientific method to 
the problems of everyday living the basic health 
and welfare of mankind can be improved. 

(2) Diseases are caused, but mere understanding of 
' ' *• ' ’ the causes is not enough. It is necessary to take 
action. • * - 

’ (3) : " Science is a' method of inquiry, a procedure for 
attempting to solve problems. • v 
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USING THE FILM 

Suggestions to the college professor or inservice leader: 

1. Preview the film and make note of those points which you wish 
to st re 88. 

2. Prepare your students by making sure the specific objectives 
for viewing the film have been clearly established. 

3. Show the film immediately after these specific objectives 
have been formulated. 

4. Immediately following the presentation, hold a class discussion 
to: 

A. Discover the degree to which the objectives were 
accomplished. 

B. Discuss some questions listed below, depending on 
your objectives. 

C. Plan with students activities stimulated by the film. 

5. Show the film again if needed to answer questions raised 
during discussion. 

SUGGESTED DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Note: These questions are designed as leads for discussion in 
which to challenge students’ thinking with respect to the 
theoretical bases for some of the teaching procedures and ac- 
tivities observed in the film. 

1. Why did Mr. Kim ask the three questions? 

2. Why is it of value for students to have the experience of 
raising questions? 

3. How did Mr. Kim include some student planning in the 
development of the unit? . 

4. Contrast the typeiand nature of teacher preparation and 
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planning by the teacher who works as Mr. Kim did and the 
teacher who does all the pre-planning himself. 

5. How is the major objective of Mr. Kim (to help students 
learn that science is a method of inquiry) related to the 
procedures used and activities described? 

6. How did Mr. Kim plan for the objectives listed under number 
6, A and B? 

T‘; * ' . . * r ' 

7. What are the next steps for this class to improve conditions 
regarding sources of infection in this community? 

RELATED MATERIALS 

Books , . 

1. Chung, Bom Mo, Curriculum, Poongguk Hakon, Chapter II. 
"Problem Solving”, p. 299. 

2 \ Ceri , translation, "Helping Children Solving Problems, " 
pamphlet. 

3. Lee It Lee, The Child and His Curriculum, Chapter II, 
Section 8, pp. 41-44. 

Films - Available from USIS Film Library 

1. "Education for Better Living", USIS No. 811, 20 minutes, 
black and white, English narration, 16mrh. 

2. "The Etawah Story (India)", USIS No. 112, 10 minutes, 
black and white, English narration, 16mm. and 35mm. 

3. "Korea's Educational System", USIS No 920, 60 minutes, 
black and white, Korean narration, 16mm and 35mm. 

’’Progressive Education", USIS No. 365, 9 minutes, black 
arid White, Korean narration, 16rhm. 

5, "Discussion in Democracy", USIS No. 98, 11 miilutes, 
black and white, English narration, 16mm. 

6 . "The Comprehensive Highschool", ROK/USOM Training 
Film (In Production). 
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CHAPTER III 



WE RESEARCH OUR FILM 



The Conference 

The formalities of meeting and greeting are important, but 
courtesy goes beyond this. Long before you get together on your 
first research conference you will have, in some way or other, 
contacted the Minister or member of his organization delegated 
the responsibility of sponsoring the film. In this way you let 
him know you are interested in his film problem, and he in turn 
will be impressed by the fact that the task of making a film in- 
volves a businesslike approach. Movie making is no longer a 
fairy tale, a miracle. It is very much a business. 

Another thing to remember is to telephone your sponsor to 
set up conference dates and other arrangements. This is not 
always possible in some parts of the country, I know, but where 
it is, do npt neglect this important means of contact. Once the 
final conference date and time have been agreed upon, BE ON_ 
TIMET ' 

When you sit down at the conference table with the men or 
women for whom you are going to design a film, one of the first 
things to do is to "feel out" each individual. Yes, there is bound 
to be a minister, or a bureau chief, or company president at the 
head of the table, but keep in mind men at this level are usually 
administrators. They are probably concerned only with broad 
film concepts which are to be worked into, the production. If 
they are wise they will have designated a man as their spoke6r 
man, someone to follow through on this particular project. This 
is the "key man", a person technically qualified, and familiar 
with the organization’s many operations. 

Then again, it is not always as clear-cut as this. Frequently 
you will find yourself working with a large committee, and this 
can end up in confusion. Somewhere during your discussion with 
the committee you will have to pick out the "key" men or women 
who are experts in their fields. A well pointed question to these 
people will often reveal them. Attempt to establish a strong 
contact with these members, for they will be important when 
decisions have tc- be made. 
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THINK AHEAD 1 Come to the conference loaded with ideas. 

. . . you may need them. Remember, the sponsor may be looking 
for .suggestions and you may have to take the initiative during the 
conference, but try to hold off on your suggestions until the right 
time in the discussion. What is the right time? First, when the 
sponsor directly asks your opinion on the subject. . Again, when 
the discussion filters or comes to a standstill, and finally, 
should two factions in the meeting discuss and discuss a point 
until it’s impossible for them to reach agreement,. .Here you 
may divert the stalemated conversation with your ideas. Watch 
for these threat openings. There are many others. 

Generally it is .wise to open the discussion with a simple 
introduction of the job ahead, the fact that you are there to learn 
more of the sponsor's problem. Forewarn him that he should 
not expect a.filrn to completely solve hie problem. . Other audio- 
visual materials may have to be prepared in support of the film, 
and even a well executed educational package will be effective 
only if intelligently used and carefully integrated with other 
mea su re s taken to correct the problem. To put your finger on 
the /part of the problem which a film will possibly solve is re- 
quisite and should be determined in the conference with the spon- 
sor. One this point is clearly made to the conference members, 
sit.bacjk and, listen to the sponsor's thinking on his problem. 

Only after he' 8 finished: and you have a clearer picture of 
how ,he thinks , should you begin your battery of questions. 

Questions may be turned about and presented as suggestions, from 
time to time. In this way you begin to compel the client to think 
along with you. . . . Some of. the questions you may ask? Here are 
a few. 

1. What steps have been taken in the past to correct the problem? 

^ f * » i * j * 

2. What new measures do you propose to take towards solving 
the, problem? ' 

3. How, do you feel an educational film will fit into the new 
corrective measures you have proposed? 

* S n v ' 

4. Who is your audience? 

5. Is it a “free” or a ‘’controlled 11 group? 
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6. How much does the audience know about the problem? 

7. What does the audience (to the client’s knowledge) feel about 
the point at issue? 

8. What is the client's attitude towards the audience? 

9. How much technology is essential in presenting and solving 
the problem? 

10. Is there a deadline for solving the problem? If so, will 

the film have ample time to work at the problem before 
time runs out? ' ' 

11. Besides the main purpose or super-objective of the film 
(as we have come to agreement on) are there any other 
objectives? 

The CENTRAL IDEA for the film.? Will the sponsor take 
up a discussion of idea today, or is it wise to suggest a follow- 
up conference at some later date ? The latter would serve to 
give you an opportunity to look over the situations alone and tune 
in your thinking with that of the sponsor. -During a first con- 
fer e nc e , ! all_too_oftenj£OU__will_Jindj^ 

how to make the picture. People who happen to know just a 
little bit about film making frequently become "experts, " In a 
firm courteous manner remind him that just as he has the busi- 
ness of turning out a better product or offering a greater service, 
so you, as a writer and director are in the business of making 
an effective motion picture for his organization. 

Once you begin a discussion of the film idea, stick with it 
until a thorough exchange of ideas has taken place. You should 
direct this discussion and insist that the client and all concerned 
members of his party agree on a PRIMAR Y PURPOSE, a TARGET 
AUDIEN CE, and perhaps a suggested APPROACH, although 
normally that would be developed, after further research, in your 
Story Outline. Also, out of this conference should come the as- 
signment of a single individual (this is preferable) or a small 
committee to serve as liaison between you and the client . This 
person or committee could possibly be your technical consultant. 
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Printed Materials j J • •••_ * : 

The conference is the "jump-off point" of your research: 
While in conference arrange for as much background material 
as possible, Graphs, newsclips, research papers, magazine 
articles, photos, technical data, or film scripts from other 
productions touching on the subject will all; contribute to your 
arriving at a deeper understanding of’ the sponsor’s filmic -needs 
and will help you round out your story outline and/shodfing *. 
Script. 



Field Trips 

On*the- spot observation of your subject is most rewarding . 
Whether it be a technical process, a ^management problem, or 
a service problem ;you“ should see the people and the equipment 
involved in the. problem. ..v It is in this phase of re search where 
you will see if -yoirhave the' makings of' a truly visual teaching 
device..- This inspection will help ; you determine whether the 
film can be shot on location or. whether it willbe necessary to 
. synthesize a location ;: _ ; ** 



Photography 



Always take a 6 till camera (35mm or 2 1/4x2 1/4) on the 
field trip . Shoot:. plenty of stills of the location, people^ at work, 
and equipment. .Even though you may not have a full Hset- of lenses 
for- close -up. shotsj you can always crop the medium shots down 
to desired close-tups. Besides serving as reference material, 
these photos will be invaluable in building up the storyboard. 



Sketches 



A pencil and sketch pad is always a handy thing to carry on 
your research trip. It helps to make out a ground plan of your 
key locations and: thumbnail. drawings of out ^of-the-ordinary 
subjects or detail studies of your subject. 

Other Films 

t _ * '■ ..(v*" * * V " * '**' ‘ ■*' ‘ ” '’***' * r> 

. If possible, 'locate several films which have been made on 
the same subject. Or- .related subjects; 1 ^Analyse them and discuss 
them" with -your production associates..’ Find out- where and why 
they may have fallen short of their purpose. Did the film actually 
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have a clear cut purpose? How can you, (within your budget 
and production limitations) come up with a more effective treat- 
ment of the subject? 

The Idea 

A script-writer needs ideas ! If he cannot come up with 
ideas, he sould have some way of finding them. Where do they 
come from? 



1. Self Experience 

Experience is the greatest source of ideas. A writer goes 
out into the village and lives for a period of say two or three 
months with the village people. Here many of the people* s 
folkways, mores, customs become reality to him. He 
becomes more aware of their problems and their attitudes 
toward the problem. Then again, a man takes a trip to the 
moon. This is self experience, experience at first hand, 
the most valuable kind . The important thing to keep in mind 
as a writer is that you must share this experience with others 
through your film story . 

2. Related Experiences 

But self experiences are limiting. We all can have but a 
human's share of these experiences in our lifetime. The 
next best thing and sometimes the most fortunate, is the 
related experiences of some other person. These related 
experiences provide the writer with endless story ideas. 

For example, the space astronaut, Sheppard, while having 
the self experience of being shot off in a space capsule, 
rsossibly could not relate his experiences as clearly in words 
or pictures as an experienced script writer who has the 
opportunity of interviewing him. This is the task of a 
writer, to translate through film , the experiences of others. 

3. Imagined Self Experiences 

What would have happened had I been an engineer instead 
of a writer or a film director? Perhaps I would be helping 
to design a cement plant like the one at Moon Kyong or 
following through on the construction of an earth dam like 
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the one at Ye sun. What would I be doing if I were given 
the job of someone else ? . Imagined self experiences offer 
the writer another great outlet for ideas . He still has 
enough of himself mixed into a synthetic situation to write 
his story in a highly believable manner. 

4. imagined Experience of Someone Else 

In any type of writing, film scripts or otherwise, in order 
to capture another person’s feelings and understand his 
reactions, frequently a writer imagines himself as that 
person. What would I do if I were in someone else’s shoes? 
How would I feel and react in a space capsule shot into orbit 
about the earth? How would I feel and react as a Bureau 
Chief when one of. my most respected Section Chiefs* with- 
out any warning, announces his resignation? 'These are 
questions he asks himself.. Another important outlet for 
ideas, the imagined, experience of another person, since 
the day of early man, either written or spoken, has provided 
us with our most exciting literature and drama . This gener- 
ally applies to the film as well. . . 

5. Ideas by Assignment 

. As a script-writer you may be given a very specific outline 
of a story your sponsor desires to have put on film. This 
dictation of a story idea limits you as a writer and frequently 
the finished film falls short as a successful training or mo- 
tivational piece, but undeniably assigned ideas represent 
one of the writers’ most widely used sources. In many, .cases 
the sponsor will give a well established writer a piece of 
equipment, a painting, or a photograph as an idea source. 
From these he is expected to come up with an imaginative 
script. Many magazine editors, for example, will send a 
piece of "cover page 1 ' artwork to their more experienced 
writers requesting a story written around the illustration. 

{ 

6. Adaptations 

Adaptations, thoughtfully worked out, can result in highly 
effective scripts. The important thing to keep in mind is 
not to force your subject into an unrealistic setting. Care - 
fully select a story, a play, another, film or a technical 
report that will suit your subject. 
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Some outstanding adaptations include: The documentary 
film script, Fight for Life , from Paul de Krief's Novel of 
the same title. Eugene O f Neill 1 8 Mourning Becomes 
Electra, a drama adapted from SophoclehJ ^iecrra, and 
finally made into a motion picture by Hollywood; Nanook of 
the North, a documentary made several years ago by Robert 
Flaherty, apparently inspired the more recent feature. The 
Savage Innocents, with Anthony Quinn and Yoko Tami; or a 
surgeon's step-by-step report of a successful kidney trans- 
plant to the Medical Association would offer the script- 
writer a foundation for a training film covering the compli- 
cated operation. 

Technical reports such as the one just mentioned are highly 
important idea sources for the educational film. They offer 
us facts and figures, and procedures. Facts and figures, 
and procedures can often be dramatic in themselves and it 
should not be too difficult to weave these facts and figures 
into a synthesized dramatic situation. Film reports can be 
'made-more interesting when supported by still photos, news 
clippings and animation. 

7. Set up a "Morgue " 

Every writer, director, and art director should develop his 
own collection of research materials. This collection is 
commonly known as a "morgue. " Newspaper and magazine 
clippings, books, photos, film clips, slides, models, re- 
cordings, etc. , all make invaluable reference materials. 
You'll find they help you come through with a good idea time 
and time again. Set up a simple but useful filing system. 

File vour materials according to subject matter, and if you re 
really ambitious, a cross filing system will help. 

8. Your Idea Companion 

Keep a notebook handy where ever you go . This is your 
idea companion. Jot down interesting experiences. Try 
to relate your notes to a film you are currently working on, 
or a film you may be making in the future. Don't neglect 
little "everyday" incidents, for they will sometimes pro- 
vide you with some interesting "business" you will need to 
give your film story depth. Details are important in both 
the educational and the feature film. 
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Central Theme 



Out of the many ideas you have discussed, your task is now 
to select a strong central. theme or story line. This central 
theme you will use to. guide your film story through its many minor 
conflicts* technical details, and the motivational devices. It is 
highly probable that the central theme may show up as the major 
conflict, or it may be as simple as a revelation of scientific facts . 

Write down your theme in a short paragraph, .a sentence, or 
a phrase. Sometimes it, can be caught in a single word, while 
other writers visualise a ' thenn'e through the use of symbols. Use 
what works best for you. 

Let's stry to isolate a few central themes fromsorneof the 
films we have already produced here, or from those that are in 

‘ , f * . 

the process of being produced. 

(1) SUPERVISOR AS LEADER, PART 1 ~ 

A. ' section chief in a government office, reacting to an argu- 
ment with his wife, takes it out on his employees . 

(2) THE DYKE .. 

Disaster, a small impoveerished village is struck, by a flood. 
The Ri Chief, through determination and sacrifice, saves the 
village and welds the community into an effective working 
unit. : 

, _ ( t ^ # ( • * 

(3) scientific teaching methods 

By sterna tic research by a girl's high school class, under the 
guidance of a liberal teacher, reveals the causes of many of 

5 their perennial stbmach ailments. 

* * * <• / - < * 

(4) POLICE PUBLIC RELATIONS 

- ■ - ■ ■ - ■ ■ — — i — r- , i a r.r — 

Lasting respect o f your fellow maxi iS earned by deeds, not 
by mere positionof authority. 
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(5) PREVENTION AND CURE OF TB 



Fears and taboos are man's biggest enemy in controlling 
widespread tuberculosis here in Korea. 

These educational film central themes differ somewhat from 
those of the feature film story. In the feature film* characteri- 
zation plays a predominate role. In the educational film, cha- 
racterization, for the most part, is relatively insignificant. It 
is the development of characters, their actions and reactions to 
each other that form the feature plot. 

Involvement of the human element immediately complicates 
the central theme and the greater the interplay of the human 
elements, the rnore the emotional aspects enter into your basic 
plot. Mr. Polti has listed some thirty- six, basic plots gleaned 
from the works of writers down through the centuries. Many 
educational film plots may fall under any one of these. Here they 
are, with examples drawn from the literature and legends of 
the orient. 

1. Deliverance - final part of “Spring Fragrance" 

"Chun-hyang" was imprisoned and tortured by the district 
governor who wanted her but was rejected stubbornly. She 
was going to be executed when her betrothed lover Lee Mong- 
yong came to her rescue from Seoul, with the rank of “Amhang- 
Eusa" (Secret Inspector sent by the King). 

2. Disaster - "Imjin-oenan" 

It was a national disaster we suffered during the reign of 
King Sun-jo, Rhee Dynasty. A forceful Japanese Army 
invaded Korea and plundered, destroyed, murdered, raped, 
and committed every conceivable crime for some months 
But on the occasion of their top general's death, they re- 
treated. They won on land but lost at sea, where the famous 
admiral, Lee, Soon- sin destroyed most of the enemy's 
battle ships as they retreated. 

3. Enmity of Kinsman - "Hung-bu-jon" 

Hung-bu was a kiud, honest, but poor man, while his elder 
brother, Nol-bu was a dirty-minded man and had some 
fortune. It is the story of mistreatment after mistreatment 
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given to poor Hung-bu by his greedy brother. But at last 
the day came when Hung-bu made a considerable fortune 
himself by fixing a swallow’s broken leg. 

4. Murdering Adultery - "Hanyo, a Maid" 

A half-witted and little insane maid induces her master 
into adultery on a rainy day while the mistress is away. 

The illegal contact goes bn until the maid kills the family 
members one by one, out of sheer jealousy, by mixing rat 
poison in the food and drinking water. 

' j 

5. Self-Sacrificing for an Ideal - "Pack-i and Sukjae” 

It is a classic Chinese story of the loyal brothers, Paek-i 
and Sukjae, who lived during the reign of King Mu, Chu 
Dynasty. They were opposed to the new king Mu when he 
took the throne by force instead of peaceful succession and 
they declared they would not live on the kihg*s land and 
refused,.to live on the food which grew on the king’s land. 
They secluded themselves deep in the mountains, where 
they lived on grass until they died. 

6. Self-Sacrificing for Kindred - ”Simchong-jon" 

Simchong was a dutiful daughter of a blind man, Simbong- 
sa. One day he was told by a monk that he would be able 
to open his eyes again if he could dedicate 100 bags of 
rice to the temple. To obtain the 100 bags of rice Simchong 
sold herself to merchants who threw her into the sea, 
Indang-su, as a sacrifice to the sea god. She was revived 
at the dragon palace and was sent to the land again, where 
she married the king. In the last part of the story, when 
the father and daughter were reunited at the palace, the 
father opened his blind eyes miraculously. 

7. Revolt - "Tong-hak nan” 

It was near the end of the Rhee dynasty when the members 
of the Tong-hak Party, a religious group, led by Jhon Bong- 
jun and the farmers in Chulra province, revolted against 
the government because they could bear no more the 
tyrannical oppression and the exploitation and the miserable 
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living conditions under which they suffered. In the begin- 
ning it seemed a matter of days for the rebels to take over 
the government as they conquered one government post 
after another. But, they were doomed when the government 
brought the Chinese and Japanese troops into Korea to quell 
them. 

8. Crime 8 of Love - “Evil Flower'* 

A botanist brought home a flower that grew on the grave of 
his ex-love, whom he had killed for some reason. At mid- 
night to his great joy and surprise she emerges from the 
flower and soon they are tossed into the cauldron of passion 
until the day breaks. But, to continue this heavenly enjoy- 
ment they have to nourish the flower which lives on blood 
of human beings. He kills one man after- another to obtain 
the blood to sustain the love. 

9. .Recovery of a Lost One - "Kanoon-bom, Onoon-bom the 
spring gone and the spring coming" 

She was taken away by other refugees by mistake while her 
mother was helplessly seeking and crying for, her. This 
took place in the turmoil of withdrawal from Seoul during 
the Korean War. Thus separated, the mother and her only 
daughter seek each other for more than ten years. The 
reunion occurs by chance at the broadcasting station where 
the daughter was the top contestant in a singing contest 
and the mother w^s an invited guest on the occasion. 

** * , f 

10. Falling Prey to Cruelty or Misfortune - "Emilleh Bell" 

A monk begged alms at the gate, and the mother told him 
she had nothing, but she would give him her daughter i i 
he wanted. This, of course, she did not mean at all. The 
temple to which the monk belonged was going to make a 
mammoth gong, and it was said that to burn a baby in the 
melted iron for the bell would make the tone better. The 
monk was so persistent in his request for the baby that 
the mother could not but keep the 5 promise she had made 
him. As a result, a fine gong was built, but it sounded 
"Emilleh, .Emilleh," which means,. "I was sacrificed 
because of my mother, because of iny mother, " 
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11. Rivalry of> Superior and Inferior - "Hong -kil- dong -jon 

(A' Korean folk- story) : : 

. ‘ * * * ' . » * : v. ^ ' * 

Hong -kil - dong wa s born between a M Yahg^SaUg M (aristocrat) 
and a maid servant.' He was so handsome, ^strong, and 
talented that the legal wife of his father, out of jealousy, 
tried in vain to kill him. .He was forced to leave home and 

, i , 

became the head of thieves in defiance of the’ ruling class, 
Yang-bang. He punished the arrogant and tyrannical Yang- 
bang and robbed them of their property^ which he distributed 
among the poor arid' oppressed common people. Accordingly 
: he became the Symbol of hatred and terror among the Yang- 
bang class, but a hero and saver for- the common, people. 

12. Adultery - "The Love of an Idiot” (A novel by Tanizaki, 

• Japanese) 

A college boy who studies in Tokyo aWay frbm his rich 
parents in the country, one day picks up a gawky, 16 year 
old country girl and make s 'her hi's maid. “ One or. two-year s 
.later she becomes very attractive to the extent he cannot 
resist the desire to possess- her physically, resulting in 
:■■■ their clandestine marriage. To make* her more socially 
acceptablev he introduces her to a number of college boys 
with; whom 1 she not only fhakes friendly relationships, but 
*. also experiences sexual contacts with most of them. He is, 
of course, aware of this, but whenever he complains she 
threatens to leave him. Nothing can be done by him who 
. loves her so much that he cannot, he feels, live without her. 

13. ■ The Enigna “Lady White Snake" (Old Chinese folk tale) 

The' boy became so weak and pale that it seemed there was 
; no vigor left at all in his body, but he still kept the mysteri- 
ous practice- of sneaking out toward the evening to a place 
where he spent many consuming nights with a lovely girl he 
had met by the roadside on a rainy day. His parents were 
worried and consulted an eminent Buddhist monk who told 
them the boy was possessed by an evil spirit, a white 
Nsnake. After 1 that he was kept in the temple and forbidden 
L to go OUt. v One day* as the monk predicted, the girl finally 
appear ed at the temple , : -but by that tirrie the boy was' pro- 
tected inside an enormous and heavy gong. Soon her 
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beseeching and pathetic voice calling him was 
mingled with the grave voice of the monk as he chanted a 
spell. Suddenly, she changed into a large white snake and 
diminished in size gradually as the spell-chanting went on, 
until it became so small that the monk could pick it up with 
a pair of chop sticks and buried it deep in the earth. 

14. Necessity of Sacrificing Loved Ones - "Hyodong-Wanja Wa 
- Nacknang-Konju" 

- • i 

Prince Hyodong of Koryo infiltrated deep into the enemy 
country, Nackhang, with the mission of destroying the 
. r - Nacknang's self-warning drum. During his furtive activi- 
ties he became acquainted with the princess of Nacknang, and 
soon they fell in love with each other. With full knowledge of 
sacrificing her, he persuaded her to destroy the drum by her 
own hand, because only the royal family was accessible to 
the drum. He succeeded in conquering the enemy at the price 
of sacrificing his only love. 

1.5. An Enemy Loved - "Aono pomong M 

t - « 
i \i ' '* h . * ' . ' 

Zenkai was an ex- samurai who killed a man in a duel. The 
.sprit of the killed man toured all around the country for many 
year 8 in an effort to avenge his father. In the meantime, to 
do penance, Zenkai became a Buddhist monk and began to 
; make a tunnel for travellers on a steep mountain side where 
many casualties had been tolled because of the dangerous 
mountain pass. It had been almost two years since Zenkai 
began the tunnel, when the son of the killed man found him 
at his working place. With matted hair, in rags and tatters, 
and with.bleeding finger tips, he was digging the tunnel by 
himself and did not notice the man's approach. For some 
time the man watched him unseen, and gradually sympathy 
took the place of hatred in the man's mind. Instead of killing 
him, the man helped Zenkai complete the tunnel, which is the 
largest tunnel ever constructed by bare human hands. 

16. Ambition - 'fKim Jung-ho" 

There was not an authentic Korean map at the beginning of 
the Rhee dynasty. Kim Jung-ho, as a little boy, wondered 
what there was beyond the mountains. One day he left his 



home and travelled along the country roads for years, during 
which time an ambition formed in his mind, that is, he 
wanted to make a complete Korean map. Thus the long and 
life -consuming travel began. He climbed many mountains, 
crossed rivers and dreary woodlands, and trod thousands 
of miles of lonely country roads. The difficulties he suffered, 
the superhuman efforts he made to achieve his ambition is 
indicated by the fact that he climbed three times to the top 
' of Mountain Back-doo, the highest in Korea. Asa result, 

He made the famous Korean map, Dong-Kuck-Yue-Chi- 
Sooriramdo. 

17. Conflict with God - "Obal-tan, a Misfired Bullet" 

His ambitious younger brother, a retired army sergeant, 
tries hard to get a job, to no avail, and becomes a bank 
thief. His tender-minded sister is anxious to help him 
support the family but becomes a whore for the foreigners. 

He himself suffers from a nagging toothache, but cannot go 
to a dentist without money. Oh meager income as a clerk 
he has a large family to support. Including his insane 
•’ mother. He thinks human beings are made by some mistake, 
and they wander along the surface of the earth aimlessly, 
like a misfired bullet. Thus, he denies that God has created 

i 

human beings for some purpose. 

18. Involuntary Crimes of Love 

19. Slaying of a Kinsman Unrecognized - "Oedipus” (Classical 
Greek) 

Son of Laius and Jocasta, King and Queen of Thebes, because 
of an oracle foretelling that he would kill his father and 
' marry his mother, was given at birth to a herdsman to be 
" disposed of. His life is spared and eventually lie is adopted 
by the king of Corinth. When fuily grown he leaves Corinth 
and the oracle's prediction comes to pass. He kills his 
father in battle and thereafter marries his mother. Both 
of the disgusting crimes were committed bec ause they did 
not know each other! s identity. 

20. Discovery of the Dishonor of a Lo e d One 

- . A middle aged Chinese couple went by a Widow Who was 
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kneeling and weeping and fanning the recent grave of her 
husband. When they asked the reason for the fanning, she 
said that she made a promise with her. husband at the 
moment he died that she would not marry anothe r man 
before the sand of hie grave wssdry. Back at home the 
husband: praised the widow saying: that she was faithful - 
enough to keep,, however short the pe riod might be , the 
promise made with her husband who had died. To this, the 
wife cursed the unfai thfulne s s of the widow <and swore that 
she. would, not remarry even if she become a. widow* The 
husband made up his mind secretly to test his wife’sfaith- 
fulness. He was a famous magician. He died suddenly 
right after the supper that night, the wife* s grief was 
beyond description, and while she was c rying and weeping , 
a visitor came to the front door* He called himself one of 
her husband’s friends and was . so handsome that she took a 
liking to him at the first sight; Affairs between the two 

developed very fast and by midnight- they made love to each 

othe r / At that ye r y moment the coffin be slide them broke 
open, and the husband came out ♦ not M a corpse: but as a. 
live man and the stranger disappeared. The man accused his 
wife vehemently of her unfaithfulness. With overwhelming 
emotion of shame she killed herself with a knife. Seeing his 
wife’s death, he realized with unsurmountable remorse how 
cruel his test was. 



21. Obstacles to Love - "Chilsuck" (Korean legendary) 

Kyon-woo (Herdsman Star) and Jik-nyo (Spinning Star) were 
so in love they neglected their duties. This angered the 
King of Heaven who separated them - one on each side of 
the Milky Way - and allowed them to meet once a year on 
Chilsuck (the 7th day of the 7th month by the lunar calendar). 
In the evening of Chilsuck, all the magpies and crows build a 
bridge across the heavenly river for the lovers who missed 
each other through the year and have to be separated again 
by dawn. We have two rains this day: one is the happy tear 
of the reunion, and the other at the heart-rending cry of 
their departure. 

22. Crime Pursued by Vengeance - "Yun-san-gun" 

Yun-san-gun, the notorious king of the Rhee dynasty, killed 
a great number of scholars in vengeance for his mother who 



was condemned to death by his father, the King, because 
she was vicious enough to scratch and leave a scar on the 
King’s. face. This massacre, called "Sawha", of the 
scholars who allegedly helped his father to decide to get 
rid of s mother, was touched off when he saw the blood- 
stained clothes of his mother and he became aware of her 
death. There were no crimes, or vicious and cruel things 
left undone by him during his ten years reign until the 
hideous end of his fanatic ca^er. 

23 Rivalry of Kinsmen - "Dai-won-gun and Min-bi” 

, Dai -won-gun selected Miss Min as the wife of his son, 

Kojhon, the next to the last king of the Rhee Dynasty, be- 
cause she had no immediate relatives who might form a 
powerful clan and some day hold sway over the country. 

His original plan proved a complete failure when some re- 
mote relatives of Min-bi began to poke their noses into 
political affairs. Mins gathered around Min-bi and developed 
a great political influence. In the conflict for power be- 
tween the father and daughter-in-law they employed every 
imaginable means to defeat the other - slander, various 
conspiracies, and even. assassination. They fought this 
bloody fight until both of them were ruined; the father sent 
to China forcibly by the Chinese, and the daughter assassi- 
nated by the Japanese. 

24 Vengence Taken for Kindred upon Kindred - "Yun-san-gun" 
(See number 22) 

Y.un-san-gun killed his step-mother together with many 
scholars in vengeance for his real mother.. The step- 
mother was blamed as the central figure in the murdering 
conspiracy. 

2 5 Remorse. 

• — in m 

26 . Erroneous Judgement - "Yun-hi" 

Yun-hi was an honest young traveller. Once in an inn he was 
accused .of stealing a precious stone that was the treasure of 
the landlord. The. innkeeper threateningly demanded he return 
the; stolen stone, but he was very quiet and said he wouldn't 
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answer until the next morning. As a result he was bound 
to a pole with rope and spent the night in the cold. The 
landlord was very 6ure that Yun-hi was the thief until he 
found the precious stone in the newly excceted *durig ' of a 
goose next morning. . Yun-hi witnessed the goose swallow 
the precious stone, but he did not want the landlord to kill 
the bird in his anxiety to seek the stone. Now shamed and 
suffering from great remorse, the landlord ^ould hardly 
find any words of apology. 

27 . Madness - "The Evil Flower" (See #8) 

In his pursuit of a weird love, a botanist acts like madness 
itself to obtain human blood and kills one man after another. 

28. Fatal Imprudence - '’Emilleh Bell" (See # 10) 

^Because of the* thoughtless slip of a few words on the part of 
the mother, the girl was sent to her death in the molten 
iron for a bell . When the bell was completed it sounded 
"Emilleh; Smilleh, emilleh". . . . accusing the mother’s 
fatal imprudence eternally. 

' % ^ 

29. Pursuit "Muyung-tap, The Shadowless Tower" 

, j. r.\*- , - - j 

A sanyo waited anxiously, day in and day out. for the re- 
turn of her dear ; dear husband. Several years bad passed 
since his leaving home, and she could bear no more the 
tor turning emotion of longing for her husband. One day she 
embarked on the long journey from Back-jai to the capi+oi 
city of Sil-ra, Kyong-ju, where her dear husband, Asadai 
was engaged in the construction of the famous Muyung-tap., 
the shadowless tower -of Bulkook-sa temple. The sweet 
dream of reunion, for wHc.h she had endangered her life to 
venture the rough travel, was broken to pieces when she 
was coldly rejected at the gate of Bulkuk-sa temple, be- 
cause no woman was allowed to go into the precinct She 
walked aimlessly around and around the temple until she 
fell to the ground exhausted. There she dreamed a dream 
in which an old man appeared and told her to go the Yungchi 
8 ha do w pond a mile away from the temple. She did so, and 
on the calm surface of the pond she saw the reflection of 
the Shadowless Tower and the dear image of her husband 
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Out of joy and with a cry of affection, she jumped into the 
pond to reach the image and was drowned. A moment 
later the calmness of the pond returned as if nothing had 
happened. 

30. Mistaken Jealousy - "Koongyae and Wan-kun" 

Koongyae was the most powerful general among others and 
occupied the great part of northern Korea at the end of the 
Silla Dynasty. His face, with only one yye, was very ugly. 
He was very wild and rash in his behavior, which resulted 
in the loss of his men's confidence in him. He constantly 
suspected the faithfulness of his frife, as well as that of 
hi 8 men. One day he was testing, in a most thoughtless 
manner, the loyalty of his general, Wan-kun(later the 
founder of the Korea Dynasty. ) Kungyae's faithful wife in- 
terrupted him to say that Wan-kun was the most faithful man 
he had. His suspicion was strengthened, not for his 
general's loyalty as much as for his wife's constancy, be- 
cause Wan-kun was a renowned and handsome general. 

With one swish of his sword he separated the head and 
“body of his truly faithful wife. Wan-kun, meanwhile, was 
wise and fast enough to flee from the scene. 

31. Daring Enterprise - "At the Dawn" (Motion Picture) 

A group of four men and one woman had hardly crossed 
the Manchurian border into Korean territory, when they 
were detected by the Japanese MPs. They were members 
of the Korean independence Movement with a mission to 
destroy the Japanese arsenal in Siniju, north Korea. How- 
ever, they managed to gather around the arsenal and suc- 
ceeded in exploding it. All the men were killed in the action 
and the woman was the only person who survived the adven- 
ture and could tell the story to the people at the dawn of the 
Korean liberation. 

32. All Sacrificed for a Passion - "Muyung-tap" (See #29) 

During the sixteen years of the construction period, the 
builder, Asadal, the husband of A Sanyo, slept where he 
fell exhausted at work. Meals were only a distraction and 
time-consuming necessity that kept him from his work. 



No one told him of the tragic end of his wife for fear of dis- 
turbing his work until he completed the Muyung-tap to which 
he had devoted all his young days and sacrificed everything 
he had, including his beloved wife, When he was told of her 
death his grief was beyond description. 

33. Abduction - 

Korea was invaded several times by the Mongolians (During 
the Koreo Dynasty. ) Finally the Mongolians decided to 
kidnap the crown prince of Korea and take him with them to 
Mongolia to secure their sovereignty over the occupied 
country. This practice of holding the many crown princes 
was continued until the Koreo dynasty was overthrown by the 
Rhee dynasty. 

34. Obtaining - "Archer's Son-in-Law" (Folk Tale) 

Once there was a rich man in Seoul who, being a famous 
archer himself, had sought the greatest bowman in the 
country for the husband of his only daughter. Many ambi- 
tious young archers applied but no one had ever been satisfac- 
tory. A bachelor in the country heard of this rumor. He 
was a poor but very witty man. He bought a number of 
sparrows and gouged out the right eye of each bird. Several 
days later the people in Seoul could hear the strange hailing 
of the bird- seller, "Buy sparrows hit in the right eye, buy 
the birds. " Of course the rich man was among the first to 
hear the strange hawking. Seeing the birds the young man 
carried, he was startled at the sight of the birds that in- 
dicated the marksmanship of the bachelor. As soon as the 
bargain for the birds was settled, the young man started to 
go nonchalantly as if he had known nothing about the beauti- 
ful daughter offered for the finest bow-man. When the rich 
man hurriedly offered his daughter in marriage, the bachelor 
pretended to be surprised and said it was unthinkable for 
a poor man like himself. The stronger one man denied the 
acceptibility, the more persistant the other became. Finally 
the young man accepted the offer saying, "Let my foolish 
will yield to your will that must be wise. " The rumor of the 
marriage was spread all over the country and distinguished 
persons and famous archers flocked to the house to see the 
wonderful archer. With bow and arrow he stood amidst 






the. guests to display his superhuman feat, aiming at nothing 
in the air. He never released his arrow for hours until one 
of the impatient guests struck hi s . right elbow angrily The 
.. arrow flew; off the. string. and,, by sheer luck, hit the leg of 
a swan that happened to fly past. .... The swan glided down in 

* spirals. He blamed the guest vehemently but for whom he 

- could have hit the .right eye of the. swan neatly. He broke 

the bow into halves and -vowed he would never draw a bow 

* again in view of the disgrace he suffered in the presence of 

so many noble guests. 

35 . Supplication - "Buddha and an Grid Widow” 

One day Buddha and his disciples passed by an old widow 
who cried sadly over the corpse of her only son. She re- 
cognized Buddha immediately and with beseeching eyes begged 
the. revival of her son. : Standing before*, the entreating mother, 
Buddha found that there could be no consolation to, calm her 
down- He promised hereto make her son alive again on, the 
condition that she should bring fire from a house. where no 
family .members had died in .the past. '.-.With .joy she jumped 
to her feet and ran from house- to house, to obtain, the fire, . 

.. ,, but she realized before going tp the last house of the; -village 

that. the re could be no family in which no man had ever died in 
the past. The enthusiastic and heart-rending pleading of 
the mother and even the holy authority of Buddha could not 
o - . change the law of death. - 

.36.::- - Loss of loved ones - ”The Couple in a Cottage”(Folk Tale) 

. . . . Finally she spotted -the. place and . saw what had happened 
to her dear husband. Under the flickering light of the torches 
the tiger glared at .her , stopping the motion of tearing the 
breast of her dead husband who lay under- the beast’s paw. 

In desperation, brandishing the torch, she dashed to the tiger 
and Scared it away a few yards. Then she managed to carry 
the corpse and lay it in the barn of their house at the top of 

* a mountain where no neighboring house could be seen within a 

few. rpiles. . To -seek the herb, "San- sum", they had lived toge - 
ther in such a dreary place where they could not know the 

. mea-ning of living but for' the. deep, conjugal affection they shared 
for so many years. Knowing the tiger's vindictive nature, she 
waited with an axe in her hand for it. to come tp the narrow 
- door inside the barn where the corpse was laid. Next morning 
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the village people at the foot of the mountain saw a great 
column of smoke rising from the site of the cottage. When 
they rushed to the place, they could see the husband and 
wife lying. side by side on a flatriing pyre. Beside the barn 
was the huge tiger chopped to shreds. There was nothing 
the villagers could do now that the Woman had burned her- 
self by the side of her beloved husband. With tears in their 
1 eyes they Sadly returned homeward. 

As mentioned earlier some writers find it easier to use a 
symbol to represent their central theme. This can be a pattern 
of words or it can be graphic. 

By Words 



I can see two mountains. One, a Big Mountain - a great 
mountain; the other a Little Mountain - unimpressive. Soon the 
mists come in from the sea and the Big Mountain is lost to the * 
eyes of the dwellers below in the valley. The Little Mountain 
still can be seen below the mist line. Day after day the Little 
Mountain is shared by the people in the valley. It becomes, in a 
word, a part of those in the valley below. Then one day the mist 
suddenly clears from the Big Mountain. The valley dwellers are 
frightened. The Big Mountain is an intruder, but the Little 
Mountain has become their friend. 

Now let's give these inanimate mountains a personality. Two 
men, Kim and Yuen are both rice dealers in a city in the south. 
Kim runs a big store. He hires many people. Down the street 
Yuen also runs a store but it is a modest one. All through the 
year Kim's store grows. ... he takes frequent trips to Pusan and 

before long he is in the fertilizer business too He asks a high 

price for his rice and gets it too. There is talk that Kim also has 
connections in the city of Seoul. . . . and that he may not be on the 
level in his dealings. . . . but this only hearsay. . . . The people do 
not understand how he grows so fast in his business. Down the 
street, Yuen makes some progress too. His rice sales go up 
but he stays\wil>in the government quotas and asks a fair price. 
Soon election time comes near and local candidates begin their 
campaigns. Kim and Yuen become candidates for Assemblyman. 
Kim, impressive business man that he is, talks of big things and 
his influence in the capital city. To his local peopld he has 
become a different man, one they no longer fully understand. 
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Yuen, on the other hand, talks their talk. His dealings with them 
have been in the open. This man they somehow understand more 
easily than Kim. Yuen becomes their choice for Assemblyman. 



In this example we can see how the writer, may well have 
visualized the two men as Big and Little Mountains. A transforma- 
tion, a shadow, a mist passes over one man, Kim, the Big Moun- 
tain. He changes into an unrecognizable personage to the local 
people. On the other hand, Yuen, the Little. Mountain, remains 
stable and unchanged. . 








4 
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CHAPTER IV 



PROSPECTUS AND CONTENT OUTLINE 



The Film PROSPECTUS is a comprehensive outline of a 
film project envisioned by the film maker and proposed to a 
prospective sponsor for his review and acceptance- 

included in the PROSPECTUS is a statement of the film's 
PURPOSE, the AUDIENCE, a suggested APPROACH, the 
STORY, (Story Outline) a rundown of SPECIAL PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS, A REALISTIC ESTIMATE OF PRODUCTION TIME, 
and last but by no means least, the COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Let's discus 8 these items one by one. 

What is the film to do? Is it essentially to be motivational, 
demonstrative, informational, or a combination of all three? 

The PURPOSE has to be established back in the research stages, 
preferably at the first or second conference with the sponsor. 

This should be stated as simply as possible and in a language 
familiar to the sponsor. A typical statement of PURPOSE would 
read like this for a movie entitled, THE PREVENTION AND 
CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS : "This film aims to impress on the 
general public the fact that tuberculosis is a curable disease IF 
detected in its early stages and IF the proper treatment pro- 
cedures advanced in the film are faithfully followed. " 

A drama performed without an audience becomes merely 
literature. . . . and the film without an audience is nothing. As 
we discussed in Chapter III, Research, a film can only contribute 
in part to the solution of the sponsor's problem. In most cases 
only a portion of the people we'd like to reach can or will be 
reached by a film. Therefore we must carefully select the Target 
Audience we're aiming to reach. THE PREVENTION AND CURE 
OF TUBERCULOSIS film is directed to the following AUDIENCE: 
Primary . nd high school age children, especially the 12 to 18 
year-olds, will make up our main audience. Some health clinics 
may use the film for special group meetings. A limited audience 
may be reached through the film's use on television. 

In the APROACH, we outline the film's length, its physical 
properties (black and white or color), the kind of music, sound 
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effects, animation, special effects, dialogue aiid narration re- 
commended to do the job. A paragraph, usually devoted to a 
very brief resume of the film's story, clarifies the writer's 
central theme for the sponsor. In the Tuberculosis film project 
the APPROACH reads as follows: ‘ 



Approach: "Two reels, black and white 16 mm film with music 
background. The story is to be carried by voice-over narration, 
with a minimum of lip- synch dialogue used at focal points through- 
out the movie. 



This is the story of Sook-hi, a third-year student in a girls' 
high school, who suffers from tuberculosis contracted from her 
ailing mother. She conquers the disease at home through her 
faithful observance of the advice given by her doctor, and is 
finally able to go back to school. The mother, less fortunate than 
her daughter, has to have lung surgery performed to save her 
life. It shows preventative measures ahd cures for the disease 
through scenes of Sook-hi' s school life, home treatment, and her 
mother' 8 hospitalization. Special emphasis is placed on home 
treatment procedures. " 

The STORY ( story outline) makes up what we might call 
"the heart" of our PROSPECTUS. There are several ways we 
may present 'the STORY idea and it remains up to the discretion 
of the writer to choose the fotm or forms he finds most satis- 
factory. First of all he may resort to the familiar FORMAL 
OUTLINE which is a real aid in organizing materials in a logical 
story' pattern. Many of you have expressed an interest in its 
form, so here it is: 



S-A-M-P*L-E 

* . . *. ; * l , . 

SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER (PART II) 

a 1. Introduction 

A. . Film Titles 

1. ROK/US cooperation mark 
E. Presented by NOTI 
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3. Produced by BPI 

4. Supervisor as a Leader, Part II 

B* Narrator tells audience 

1. This is second film in a series 

2. Sentences written on blackboard will be 
dramatized scenes of working situations 

II. Main body 

A. "Stand Up for Your Men" 

1. Narrator's introduction 
2 * Argument 

Shipping. Chief wants driver to overload truck 

b. Driver refuses 

c. Consultation with Transportation Chief 

1 ) To Shipping Chief 

2) To Driver 

3. Alone with Shipping Chief, Transportation Chief 
tells him that 

a. There are as many difficulties in the transpor- 
tation business as in shipping 

b. No overloading is permitted under any 
circumstances 

c. Truck damage, accident, or loss of life might 
result from overloading 

d. Two trucks should be used if necessary 

4. Narrator summarizes 

B. "Give Credit for Ideas and Show Appreciation for 
Accomplishments of Your Men" 

1. Etc- Etc. 

a. 

b. 

2 

a. 

b. 
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C. "Take Responsibility for Your Work. DO Not Pass the 

' Buck" " " s> ' ‘7 '' V ‘ V ; ’ 

. ■ ; * * 4 . * " 4 .* * t' 

T. Etc.'’ 

■ 2. ’ Etc.' ’ ' 

D. "Plan Ahead and Train Your Men Constantly." 

III. Conclusion - Narrator shows repeat of blackboard titles 

A. "Stand Up! for Your.Men" 

B. "Give Credit for Ideas and Show Appreciation!' 

C. "Take Responsibility for Your Work. ’’ 

D. "Plan Ahead and Train Your Men. Constantly. " 



Still other writers may prefer a story form as simple as the 
SYNOPSIS, which is an abbreviated narrative outlining the develop- 
ment of important characters caught ip. a situation. Conflict is 
touched upon and: a resolution, or conclusion arrived at.. This 
writing form, is for ? , quick- reading. .Often, busy producers can be. 
introduced to your film ideas by this form. Frequently writers 
insist on beginning their story with a synopsis. Motion picture, . 
terminology is held to a minihntum. 



S-A-M-P-L-E 

PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE OF TRUCKS 

In the opening sequence, the driver, Mr. Paak, is driving 
his truck away from a work situation. It is apparent that he is 
having trouble with the operation of his truck. The engine is 
missing,, and. he is having difficulty in shifting gears. As he gets 
the vehicle moving he ^approaches an intersection. The light 
changes to red an>d pedestrians start across, the street. He tries 



to put his brakes on but they won't stop the truck. He pumps 
the pedal continuously and finally in desperation pulls the hand 
brake. The truck comes to a stop a few inches from the people 
in the cross walk, and Paak slumps otfer the wheel exhausted. 

In the narration, Paak tells the audience that he thought he 
was a good driver:, that he'd never had an accident, but that his 
truck had failed him several times lately, and his good record 
was in danger of being broken. He concludes with, "I decided 
to talk about it with my supervisor. " 

In the supervisor's office, P<aak.i£ seen talking with the 
supervisor. The narration explains that the supervisor thinks 
the near accidents are Paak's fault. It is not enough just to 
drive the truck, he explains, you must take care of it as well. 

The supervisor takes a check list and work order form out of 
his desk, and begins to explain the maintenance procedure, as 
the film dissolves to a picture of an operator engaged in his 
maintenance routine. The narrator continues over a sequence 
showing the proper maintenance procedure, and dissolves once 
or twice back to the office as the supervisor explains the im- 
portance of maintenance. At the end of the maintenance pro- 
cedure there is again a dissolve to the supervisor's office and 
they are just finishing. The supervisor hands Paak the check list 
and work order Sheet, and walks with him to the door. As Paak 
walks away he says, "I was determined to try to give my truck, 
and myself, an even break. " 

♦ 

In the last sequence Paak is driving his truck in a situation 
similar to that in the first scene. As he pulls smoothly to a stop 
at the corner and watches the people cross, he says in the narra- 
tion, "I know that a good record as a driver depends on proper 
maintenance. My record will never be in danger again. " 



Another story form that may be used is the TREATMENT, 
a running narrative, more detailed than the synopsis, that strives 
to develop the film's characters, their situations and conflicts more 
thoroughly. It may also incorporate fragments of dialogue to 



„***’ , I , * , * * , 

enliven the chp ^acters. As in the syojjsis all film technical 
jargon is played down. Here is an example of this form: 



. ■» -y * 



S-A-M-r'-L-E 

THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Sequence 1 .... 

• Shots inwhich Sook-hi plays chee rfully on the ground, 
frolics with her frienda along the aisles, and talks to other girls 
in the classroom, are shown in a montage. A choir of students 
is practicing. In the center of the choir, Sook-hi is shown sing- 
ing the solo part. Meanwhile, the teacher in charge of the school 
hygiene prog ram comes: into the scene and tells, the music, teacher 
that students of the' choir . should. go out to take x-rays .at the mobile 
ray clinic/ Tfca scOnb is intended to give an impression of 
Sobk-hi‘ s and shows how thie x-rays 

are taken. 

Sequence 2 ' v *'”’’*'* •;* ' . , 

Several days later in the hygiene classroom, the teacher dis- 
tributes the slips of the x-ray results to members of each class, 
stating that those students whose slips bear a notice of Suspected 
Conditibn should retake x-rays at a health center for further ex- 
animation; 



‘ ' i r \ 



'' Sook^hi picks' up 5 hef'oWii slip and to her surprise, finds it 
reads, "Su^pbctbd Condition: " (Flash hack at this point show> 
skin testing program whbh&Dok-hi was. a primary school student 
at which tithe she .Ws T d positive reactor! ) Now deeply disturbed, 
Sook-hi walks along the COrridor aisle. / ' 






As a result of the x-ray retakes, several students, including 
Sook-hi, arS found to be infected with the dis^ and told by the 
ptiblib health hurke 'that something has to be done immediately. 

* . , * >>»•.. -v \ % 'V. s? *" t ' * J ** 

. * „ . f 1 ' 1 

. s . V* . . ^X'*: * ; - * *' •• ► * ; 

Sequence 3 

. . . '■•>•••" ‘ ' > »•. • * • 1 

Hearing Sook-hi *s Story, her fajtKer refuses to send Sook-hi 
to a hospital by saying "that home remedies will work on her as 
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effectively as on her mother who, in reality, is now suffering 
from advanced tuberculosis. 

Sequence 4 



Some days later when the teacher asks her if anything has 
been done for her disease, she replies khe is under treatment, 
and the teacher accepts the explanation. 

Sook-hi sits in the class. She coughs now and again and 
even lays her head on the desk. Several of her school mates ask 
if she is not feeling well. 

Sequence 5 

Some days later she practices singing in the choir as usual. 

Her health, however, has become so miserable that she coughs 
up blood and collapses on the floor in the course of her performance. 
The practice is broken off, and she is carried off in great haste 
to a hospital by her frightened friends. 

Her disease has been neglected to the point where she can 
no longer deny the fact that she has a serious illness. 

Sequence 6 

Two days later in a hospital, Sook-hi and her father hear 
the doctor explain the results of her sputum test and x-rays. 

The doctor says if she had consulted him after the first x-ray 
test as suggested by the public health nurse, the disease might 
have been cured quite easily, but now she can't expect to be 
cured so easily and must carefully follow the advice given by 
a doctor. The doctor asks the father if any other members of 
his family are sick and the father speaks of his wife who has 
been suffering from a lung disease for a long time. 

The doctor advises that the whole family take - x-rays as soon 
as possible to see if anyone else has the disease so it can be kept 
from spreading among the rest of the family, and if possible to 
find the source of Sook-hi' 8 infection. Sook-hi is told by the 
doctor to visit a health center tomorrow. In brief, a scientific 
method is employed to detect Sook-hi' s tuberculosis. She has 
a sick mother from whom she probably caught the disease, and 
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Sook-hi’s tuberculosis is detected in a fairly early stage, but 
her health has deteriorated because of her negligence. 

Sequence 7 

Sook-hi’s mother stays at home with the family, using im- 
proper home remedies in treatment in an attempt to cure the 
disease. All family members are sunk in sorrow at the news 
of Sook-hi' 8 tube rcxilo sis. It is decided that Sook-hi is to go to a 
modern doctor and receive modern medical care as soon as her 
application is accepted, instead of using the herb treatment 
which has proved itself to be ineffective on the mother. 

Sequence 8 

The next day all members of the family take x-rays. The 
mother's tuberculosis has advanced too far to be cured at home 
and she is told to enter a hospital immediately. Other family 
members have only minimal infection, so they can be easily 
treated at home. It is decided by the family to send Sook-hi' s 
mother to a tuberculosis hospital immediately. A far advanced 
case cannot be cured at home and must be hospitalized. 

Sequence 9 

On the other hand, at the health center, Sook-hi is told that 
her disease can be treated at home and possibly cured in a com- 
paratively short period of time. The treatment outlined by the 
doctor consists of the following: 

1. Complete rest, both mental and physical 

2. Living in an isolated room to prevent possible 
infection of other members of her family. 

3. Sterilization of tableware used by the patient, 
and burning of sputum. 

4. Medication time table strictly observed. 

5. Proper ventilation of the room at all times. 

6. Plenty of nourishing food 

Thus, an explanation of home treatment is made through Sook- 
hi' s treatment. 
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Sequence 10 



In the meantime, Sook-hi’ s mother has recovered con- 
siderably, thanks to a successful chest operation and the scien- 
tific medical care she has received. Modern medical knowledge 
and facilities have h^lpedmake her recovery a. fast one. By 
now she is able to enjoy the company of Other patiente in the 
recreation room. . Little trace of the despair of. the past.can be 
seen, on her face, as she smiles reading a letter from Sook-hi 
that says she is almost completely recovered, and within a 
short time will be going back to school. 

Sequence 11 

A series of shots in montage show Sook-hi in various 
activities in school of which one is her singing in the choir. 

Sequence 12 

The doctor who had taken care of Sook-hi has been invited 
to the class to speak to the students pn the subject, ^Preventa- 
tive Measures and Cure of Tuberculosis. " He uses Sook-hi as 
a living example of a girl who has been completely cured and 
reviews ways of detecting Tuberculosis and step- by -.step treat- 
ment procedures. Brief mention is also made that the more ad- 
vanced cases must be sent to a hospital for more intensive treat- 
ment. (Emphasis is made on early detection and treatment. Also, 
at this time, shots are shown of skin testing programs and the use 
of BCG on all negative reactors, and the BCG should be given to all 
infants in the first six months of life. ) 

During this final review basic points of treatment to be made 
are superimposed over the doctor as he speaks to the audience. 



The SCENARIO is a step beyond the Treatment. Here is 
filmic thinking and filmic writing at its best, especially for the 
documentary project. Imagination is released through highly 
descriptive "word images. »* Breaking away from the conventiona l 
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narrative form, the writer relies on key words, sentence frag- 
ments, and dialogue bits to capture the film's rhythm, its pacing, 
its mood, and content. Let's read a sequence handled as a Sce- 
nario. 



5-A-M-P-L-E 

"THE WHITE GOAT (Excerpts) 

At the chapel's entrance the two boys cautiously move inside. . . . 
Genuflex. . . . 

The two black sheep edge towards their assigned seats. . . . 
Genuflex. . . . 

Cross themselves. . . . 

And kneel. 

In closeup... . .And pray, two pairs of eyes (Like the Black sheep 
they are) 

Shift and close and pray. ... 

Pray that Father Kim has not seen them enter. 

Father Kim has not seen them enter. He is busy with his service 

• « » • Sut i • • • • 

The Stern One, Sister Cho, Yes, she has seen them. 

The sisterly eyes of Sister Cho meet with the 
Now open, eyes of Paik and Chey. . . . 

The black sheep. . . . 

And again they pray. ... 

The scene 

Opens up on the boys all on the floor 
Just about to go to sleep. 

Shadows from the candle dance on the ceiling above 
The heads of the boys. ... 

Shadows from somewhere. . ■ 

We're not quite sure. .. .. 

Maybe the flowers in the hallway make the shadows. . . 

Maybe. 

Paik and Chey are still awake. . . . 

They see the shadows* * ...■•*•■ 

"Do you think Father Kim saw us tonight?" ; 
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But Sitter Cho did, 1 know. M 



"I don't know. . . . 

"Yeah, I know. " 

In the distance, a mudang's chant. . . . 

Driving away the evil spirits in the night. 

And mixed in with this. . . . 

The drumming and singing of the kisangs in the village 
Below. 

'’Somebody's dead, hak-song. ..." 

"Yes. . . . and the kisang women of the village sing and play the 
drums for the visitors from the big city" 

"Unnnh. . . . Good Night. ..." 

•'Unnnnh " 

The mudangs drum and pipe away at the evil spirits. . . . 
Grotesque shadows dance on the wall. . . . 

And deep down into Paik's imagination chamber. 

The music of the kisangs tries to break in, 

But the spirit dance dominates the boy. . . . 

He pulls the bed covers up over his head. . . . 

As the scene fades away into the night. 



The sun is high by now. . . . 

"My tummy's empty," protests Chey, "Let's eat!" 
Paik agrees this is a good idea. . . . 

And this tree's a good place. 

Paik runs up the hillside with the goats. . . . 
and ties them off. 

Returning to a place under the tree, 

Paik and Chey open their tin lunch boxes. . . . and 
Begin to eat their meager orphan's lunch of fish, 
Turnips, rice balls, , and a bit of kimchi. . . . 

But someone else is eating too. . 

A white goat 
Busies himself 
On a bit of rice rope. 

U mmmmmmmmmm , how good the rope is. . . . 

Back to a close-up shot of Chey's mouth full of rice. 
Then back to the goat's mouth chewing away. 
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Our camera cute back to Paik and Chey. ... 

Their tummies are -full,- 1 and when tummies are full 
and the sun burns* down.-. *.. 

Even little boys become sleepy. ... so 

They are now ready to rest a bit under the shady tree. . . . 
But the goat is a very busy body. . . . 

He chews away. . . . 

The white goat is freeeeeeeeee 

The boys lie down. ... 

The white goat takes off but. ... 

Not before turning back to check on the two boys 

In close-up. 

The boys do not notice. ... 

And seemingly with a farewell' nod to his fellow goats 
The white kid takes off up the mountain side. • ■ 



The sound of the moktak. ... 

Paik stops and listens. ... 

He, having lived in the shelter of the orphanage 
Has never heard this new shunti. ... 

It draws him on. . . . And us. 

Now we hear the chanting of the Buddhist priest. . . . 

And the tapping of the moktak 

Then there is the sound' of water rushing over rocks 
Somewhere up ahead. ... 

* ( 

A waterfall. . . .and 
There it is- . . . A waterfall, 

And below the women from the temple washing clothes 

Quickly this is gone. . ; . . 

Now the priest's chanting is louder; 

Kim presses on, the white goat is all but forgotten. ... 
But, something more exciting seems about to happen. . . . 
There's a well with a long wooden dipper, the 
Water coming down from the side of the mountain through 

a bamboo trough. 

c f ; „ , ■ • 

Up the stone walkway. ... to the loud moktak. . . . 

And the chantings of the priest. ... 

And there it is. . . . 



The temple. ... a Buddhist temple. . . . 

A church of the ancestors of Paik and Chey. . • • 
High and up in the tree-covered mountains. . . . 
At the end of a rocky trail. . . . the temple. 



The small boy runs wildly. . . . Maybe looking back up to 
The temple. . . . 

But only for a moment. . . . 

The chanting of the priest dies away. . . . 

The moktak. is a distant sound now. . . . 

And He* a by the waterfall again. . . 

Winded,* he stops Bends down 

At the base of the falls 

To wash a hot and heated face. . . . 

When he looks up there are two idols before him. . . . 

The Maria 

The Buddha. . . . 

"Paik. . . . Paik. . . . where are you. . . . 

Where are you. . . . I’ve found the goat. . . . 

I've found the goat. . . . 

It is the distant voice of Chey. . . . He has found the goat. 
But Paik is slow to snap out of this thing 
At the waterfall. ... 

The idols will not go away. ... 

They want to stay with him. . . . 

And he’s afraid. . . . 

"Paik Paik Together let's go home. ..." 

Paik comes to his senses. . . . 

"Together. . . . Leg's go* Paik I've found the goat. , . . 



"Together. ..." 

Paik slushes water over his face. . . . 

He looks down the road. . . . 

Sees his friend with the chiga and the goats, . . . 
Then turns back to the idols. . . . 

THEY’RE GONE 
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And where the Maria Idol had been 
There now grows a cluster. ... , 

Of white and blue to rage flowers. ... 

Y 

A quick camera glance oyer to where the 
Buddha had been. . . .. And.. . . .. 

% , , ■ i . / v , * * * * .**> 

There too grows a cluster. . . . _ 

Of white, and blue forage flowers. . « . ' . 

v ; ** * * * * * •* * 

And now the waterfall sounds grow louder as. . . . 
We see in close-up. . . r . 

A single. ... . torage. . . .. " 



The Formal Outline, Synopsis, Treatment, and Scenario, 
when used alone,, do not give. a<* complete a picture of the film 
presentation, as they should. While it is possible* to use a 
Synopsis, and a. Treatment, or a Treatment and Scenario, etc. ,.' 
this writer feels that by taking important parts, of all four forms, 
and combining them into a single writing called a STORY; 

OUTLINE, considerable time can be saved and the story 

~ * - ’ ' " *' 

presented ip an interesting. manner. 



Here is a combination worked, out for THE DYKE. . Note, 

vt ‘ , i • * « m ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ — ■ ■■ ■ 

that lip- synch scenes are added throughout the outline, and • , 
the story line is carried by. a .running narrative.. Only a sugges- 
tion o^ voice!? over narration .is made. Technical directions are 



played down to a bare minimum. 



S-A-M-P-L-E 

"THE DYKE 11 \ . 

.. ■; - , -• « • . .. ' 

: Our story begins with a. photographic coverage of a very 

busy Korean village*. .Our camera pans through. rice paddies, 
almost ready for harvest, p.i$ks. up a very impressive dyke, 
farmers at. work., in the fields, mountains in the background, 
and then moves on into the village where we 



CUT TO 



Shots of an active village. This is a happy village and the 
people appear to all have enough work to keep them happy. 

There is a considerable amount of market activity for.'a. ^village 
of this size (some 650 to 700 souls). These Villagers all appear 
to be headed somewhere in their work; . . . they have a purpose. 
The narrator carries the mood of the photography. 

"This is the happy village. . . . surrounded by the beauty of 
the eastern mountains. . . . fed by a good river, a river con- 
trolled by a three -mile -long dyke built by the villagers them- 
selves. . . . rice paddies filled with golden grain. ... a busy local 
market. . . . and people on the move. . . . But this was not the pic- 
ture back in 1953. . . . The village was not like this. ..." 

DISSOLVE TO 

MONTAGE of flood footage. Much of this footage is avail- 
able in the stock filiri library. The narrator continues, "The 
big floods hit us again and again and then in the late summer 
came the crowning blow. ; . . A flood- that broke through our poorly 
devised mud dyke.v. . and de stroyed our crops. . . . destroyed our 
chances of making ends meet for that year. The villagers were 
completely demoralized. . . *. there was talk among many of their 
moving away from the village where the gods had literally dis- 
owned the people. . . . talk of moving to other villages or even 
better, of moving to- the big cities: v . . Mr. Pak, the village 
leader, knew he could only hold the village together a short 
time. . . . He also knew that the grass is seldom greener on the 
other side of the mountain. " 

WE DISSOLVE TO 

AN INTERIOR SHOT of the village meeting house where a 
large number of the townspeople have gathered under the bidding 
of Mr. Pak. This scene is to be handled lip- synch, that is, the 
movement of the lips will match as nearly as possible the actual 
spoken words. It is obvious that a heated discussion is under 
way by several members of the meeting. Mr. Pak at the head of 
the group shows great concern. One of the village spokesmen 
breaks in over the already noisy meeting. 
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MAN’S VOICE 

"We lose everything. . . . for three sdasbtis now our crops have 
been poor. . . . every season the rains come and wash them av?ay 
. . . .-maybe' Kim, Sung-jae was right. . . . maybe we should leave 
„ this crazy village and go to the city for work. " * . 



MRPAK 



^ - 



V'X - V 5 / i , 



(PUTTING THE QUESTION TO THE GROUP) : 

,, > ' A* •* ' 

"Whatis the opinibn of the rest of you jpeople? Do we leave* 
the village, or stay?” J 



MAN'S .VOICE 






“How can we stay here ?. . . .‘ the crops are destroyed. . . we 
work hard^nd our work is destroyed. " ' ‘ 



s* » * >■'. i 



MR. PAK 



-A 



"But this is our village. . .. our people have lived be re through 
the centuries.-' One week ago our village was green," and’ the'” . 
rice and the potatoes weTe good. . . . then the trouble came. . 
too much rain in a 5 very short time.'. . . The old river flooded ;. t 
but there is a- reason for this. V . . and it can be changed. . . 

* ‘ - r •• A voice ■ ■ 



(WITH .MOCKERY FOLLOWED BY LAUGHTER) 



u AHHHHHHH,Pak is a smartman. ... he knows what only the 
Gods know. 1 . ; j Pak can control the' river. HaHiHaHaHsu " \ 

, ;■ , v ;;*«]“• U. * : vU.\. * • * ** ' ‘ \ 

, . ,, MR. PAK : • 



iV 



(FULL OF CONFIDENCE) 

"YeSj J do know. , . . I know We can control the rive r. . . and 
I know how we can control the river. . . . but you will have to 
stay in the village. " 
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A VOICE 

_j_ 

(THREATENINGLY) 

i 

"Nonense, .’I jin gpinfg. . . . I’ll go to the village of my brother, 
there’s at le^st wo rfc- there. . . . I'll leave this god-forsaken village 

tig '* 

. . . . my children mqst[ eat ” 

* : } i 

' ' t * 

The meetinjg.is a complete failure. Several of the disgruntled 
men get up and lpaVe. Others follow shortly* leaving Pak alone, 
thinking. ; 

WE CUT IN TO A CLOSE UP OF PAR’S FACE AS THE NARRATOR 

\ [CONTINUES*: 

• i ; : i 

Qnce the story is outlined, a notation, of SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
or considerations peculiar tb the film such as settings, properties, 
costumes, special transportation requirements, animation, extra 
conferences, and the- use oif special performers should be an- 
ticipated and recorded at this time in the PROSPECTUS . 

i 

An ESTIMATE OF PRODUCTION TIME necessary to complete 
the film is always a good thing to include. If you feel some scenes 
will necessarily (stretch through several months of shooting it is 
important that ryciur sponsor fully understands this. If you are 
expected to gaxxjhle with the weather, (especially in the case of 
shooting color) then be sure to cover these unpredic tables in 
your time of production estimate. The author recalls that it 
took him two complete open-deer seasons to get color footage 
for a wildlife film anjd all because of the weather. 

i 

Last, but not leasts an ESTIMATE OF OVERALL PRODUC- 
TION COSTS is include ji; sometimes with a payment plan, al- 
though the payment plan usually is carried along with the con- 
tract form, which we will take up later. In the prospectus an 
itemized cost breakdown, according to equipment, performers, 
travel, etc. , is usually not required. 

, t 

As a review, the major steps required to bring us to the 
shooting script stage would diagram according to Figure (3). 
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FROM IDEA TO SCRIPT 



Related Experiences 



Self Experiences^ 



Imagined Self 
Experience 




Imagined Experience 
V^ of Someone Else 

Adaptations 



By Assignment 



Photos 



Thumbnail Sketches 



N Other Films Produced on Same or 
Related Subjects 

*Bdoks, Magazines, Newspapers 
^Conferences (Interviews ) 



Films Related to Subject Field Trips 



Purpose 2L 



Sy nop sis 



i .. , 

Treatment 

Scenario 



SCRIPT OR STORY 
OUTLINE 



Target Audience 2- 



Approach ? 



SHOOTING SCRIPT 



[C 



Opening 
(Statement of 
Problem or 
Central Theme) 



Sequence 
Development 



Closing 

(Resolution of Problem or Central 
Theme and/or Stimulation of 
Discussion of the Problem or 
Central Theme) 



Main Body 

(Investigation of the Pro- 
blem or Central Theme) 

Figure 3 
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CHAPTER V 



TOOLS OF THE WRITER - DIRECTOR 



So far we've adhered to very basic procedures used in work- 
ing towards the finished Shooting Script. Before we can move 
ahead it is now necessary to acquaint ourselves with the many 
"tools" the writer-director will need in developing his script 
and directing his production. 

Just as the village "number one" builder of homes has a set 
of good tools and a knack for handling wood, mixing clay and 
straw in making up the ondol floor, so the film writer and direc- 
tor is equipped with the tools of his trade. They are not easily 
come by; as a matter of fact, these tools are invisible ones. One 
cannot run down to the market and buy these tools. Only by learn- 
ing these, perhaps theoretically at iirst, then by observing them 
at work during the production of several films and by many years 
of experience can we acquire this valuable set of tools. Let's 
look them over. 

ORGANIZATIONAL ABILITY 

Discipline yourself. . . . put your thinking in order . Probably 
your first contact with the organization of facts, attitudes, and 
objectives will be in researching your film. Whether we read 
our newspapers from top to bottom, left to right. . . . whether the 
farmer carries his plow on his back while the oxen walks freely, 
or as in western countries, the oxen carries the plow for the 
man, certain universally accepted logic must be respected. This 

1 — -2 3---, or A B---C way of lining up your facts is 

one of the first things you should master. Learn to put facts 
down in the order of their relative importance. It is always 
helpful to resort to the formal outline procedure we have dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV. Don't be satisfied with keeping them in 
your head; put them on paper. . . . heads have a way of sometimes 
forgetting things. Keep an orderly file of your facts and figures 
resulting from your research. 

When it comes time to prepare your Story Outline and your 
Shooting Script, the organization of research material into a 
coherent, well-paced story involving the interplay of characters 
or the revelation of ideas cannot be overemphasized. 




Specifically this means that the writer acquires the dis- 
cipline to faithfully adhere to his original central theme . . . - and 
this is not easy. Characters i n your story which have been given 
major importance will suddenly disappear or fall into a relatively 
unimportant role in the story, You may even find yopr. central 
theme changing before your very jeye*. Important technical in- 
formation is' frequently sacrificed for a special, opening or clos- 
ing device. These are only a few of the pitfalls you face as a 
writer if you foil; to organize your thinking? 

Although in larger organizations the task of budgeting a 
production falls pn the producer, this often becomes the respon- 
sibility of the Director in a smaller, operation Besides, a com- 
petent director should be. able to run, on his own, an estimate of 
the film f s production posts.. Next to the producer , he is usually 
the one re sponsible ‘for staying within the limits of a predetermined 
budget. To take, jone by one t he, many facets of picture making, and 
to give each of these, a cost is a skill he must acquire . Then 
follows the job of organizing these cost details into a complete 
production estimate. 

Organizing the right combination of cameramen, soundmen, 
assistant directors, art directors, make-up artists, and costume 
mistresses falls under the director’s many duties . Often the 
producer will take on this .responsibility, but again he frequently 
delegates such work to his director. Then there is the job of cast- 
ing the film; finding the- right performers for the production re- 
quires a high' degree of organizational talent to o. 

One of the final steps prior to actual photography and another 
job for t,he director or his assistant director, is the organization 
of a workable shooting schedule. What scenes are you going to 
shoot on a certain da.y? How many actors will you need? What 
are their names? Wha.t costumes will be required? How many 
cameras will you be using? What about special effects? Lighting 
requirements? Properties? What if it should rain or snow? 

These and 1 numerous other details of production all demand the 
most from th,e director as he lays ut his production schedule. 

Organize your, own thinking . . . . practice logic. , . , organized 
thinking will result in a better -organized script, and THE SCRIPT 
IS THE HEART OF YOUR MOTION PICTURE! 
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IMAGINATION 






The unimaginative -film is? destined to die before its time and 
with it could go averyimpo riant, vital idea.' Despite the volumes 
that have been written on this thing called imagination, it still 
remains vague, something sought by many and found by few. 



We. do know that imagination somehow involves daydreaming, 
quick da she Sj into, the fantastic, wild stretching of real characters 
into synthetic situations, and eventually the return to reality to 
rebuild these V snatches. of fantasy” into a realistic framework. 
Empathy is the key, to anyone indulging in the imaginative process . 
Putting oneself in the shoes of another person. . . . seeing and 
feeling thing 8 as someone else possibly does. .... building up a 
strong,* intimate association with an imagined personality other 
than ourselves, this is the way. the imagine r works. 

. v?,-*. Imagine r s prefer? to work in different ways. Some prefer to 
think alone. Others prefer to work with others. The exchange 
of ideas freely with other imagine rs is apparently new{here in 
Korea. Actually. there is much to be said, for this method when it 
is put. to .use. Ideas. . . . imagined situations. . imagined people 
. . . . imagined things tossed about in a vigorous discussion do 
much to release more new thoughts. . ... it is something like a 
chain reaction. Throughts are catching, and a different point of 
view from different people will stimulate creative thinking. 

KNOW LEDGE OF THE LIMITA TIONS OF THE MEDIUM 



An educational film, while it may be very helpful in solving 
a problem, cannot work miracles. ... only near-miracles; This 
medium, like all other. forms of communication, has its limita- 
tions. It is your responsibility as a writer or a director to be 
fully aware of what a film , as a training tool, ca n do. . . . and 
what it cannot do . Furthermore, you should realize that there 
are numerous technical limitations in the production of a 
motion picture. . ’ 

What can a film do? We know that ; through a film we can 
visually demonstrate : and we -know- that the eye records more 
effectively than the earr By radio we can only hear but by film 
we see and hear. ; : 
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Through the film we can bridge time and space . We find the 
stage play very limited in this aspect. The film can- teld scope in 
from an objective poiht of view to a subjective point of view . Once 
again this Close-Up Shot outdoes the more rigid proscenium arch 
of the theater. Theater experienced through the pro see mum arch 
is limited, in a greater or lesser degree, to ah objective looking 
in on the performers. 

Unliice television, the motion picture can be carefully planned 
and produced according to that plan. The spontaebus cutting, the 
sudden and often necessary alternative actions required in TV 
production which some time« result in embarrassing situations or 
sloppy showman shipc an be avoided in film making. 

Last, but not least , the film is ah ideal vehicle for a writer- 
director's imagination. However, this imagination by- no means 
has a free rein', for we must keep in mind thst the film is physi - 
cally two-dimensional, a mere projection of images on a flat 
screen and the imagery is only as effective as the resulting reac- 
tion of. the viewers.*' We - are dealing with illusions of the real* . . . 
not reality* Somehow the audience has to be inserted into this 
pa s sing pa. rade of image s . -Thi s a war ene s s of .the audience and its 
off-frame participation m u Sf never be Overlooked by the film 
maker. It becomes obvious that in this respect the k firsthand (live 
actor s pe rfo rming in the immediate present) experience of the 
theater outshines the motion picture, which basically is a second- 
hand experience (images shot off in a different time and a different 
place). Unlike the stage play, the film, by its very makeup, can- 
not sense its audience and by so sehsing change its course in the 
middle of a showing. It is up to you, the writer and the director 
to investigate with a keen "inner eye”, the prospects of your future 
audience and it is. your job to predict the reactions of that audience 
long before the final draft of your shooting, script . The ability to 
bring your future audience into, the film before it is shot is the 
mark of a good film man. It is a challenge to use the film 
medium wisely. 

iWhen it comes to the very physics of producing the motion 
picture, we learn that filni involves the use of artificial lights. 

Raw stock film must be used and this sometimes i squires 
special transportation and care. Usually film cannot be immedi- 
ately piayed back after photography. In other words; you may not 
find out until the film is developed that you have scratches on the 
film, or possibly your exposure was off. These and a dozen other 
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things can go wrong. A writer-director should acquire a general 
understanding of the cameraman’s problems in shooting a scene, 
problems such. as depth of field and follow-focus. Keep in mind 
that highly complicated camera movements and special effects 
may be impossible without an expensive outlay of equipment. . . . 
and sometimes a special effect may be impossible to achieve. 

Usually a film cannot be shot in adverse weather conditions. Tnese 
and many other shortcomings of the medium must be respected 
by you, ; the maker of films. 

ABILITY TQ WORK WITH PEOPLE 

A. ; Control 

. . r.f;- Control of your crew, your performers, begins with 
control, of yourself. ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY ! 

.* ‘ t ’ 

Z. .. Find a good assistant director and delegate authority to 
him .on matter 8 such as feeding and housing your crew and per- 
former s, transportation, arranging for goodwill dinners, location 
of properties, location of extras, keeping records of scenes as they 
are shot, and recording data such as location of properties ind 
performers during ’’takes. ” The important thing is to keep your 
assistant director busy and interested. On several occasions, 
directors have complained to me that their assistants were lazy, 
did. not want to help carry, equipment, and from time to time 
challenged the- authority of the director to order them to do so. 

While some of this may be a matter of insubordination, it would be 
well. for the director to recognize that perhaps he has fallen down 
on his responsibility to his assistant. First of all, were the duties 
of the assistant clearly defined prior to going on location? Secondly, 
was he encouraged to feel that his job was important to the overall 
success of the film? During story research and scripting was he 
taken into your confidence, permitted to sit in on conferences, 
discuss the story with you, and even offer a suggestion now and 
then? HOW EXCITING* DID YOU MAKE THE FILM SOUND TO 
HIM, EVEN BEFORE SHOOTING BEGAN? 

' ' •** * \ • . 

3. . Meet with your crew and your performers as a matter 
of habit. This meaps getting together at the end of a day or 
evening’s, shooting. Why? Through the inevitable build-up of 
tension during the day’s work, including personality clashes, 
necessary readjustments of shooting schedules, lack of an 



important prop, illness of an acttfr and technical foul-ups, it is 
your job and not always an easy one, to REASSURE these people 
that the black picture will turn white on the morrow. Listen to 
their sad tales and attempt to offer them helpful advice if possible, 
in this way you will do much to gain their CONFIDENCE IN YOU 
AS THEIR DIRECTOR. Discussion of the next day's shooting 
schedule should also be carried out at this meeting. 

4. Know the nature of each of your crew's responsibilities. 
For example, you must recognize the fact that your cameraman 
has to clean and check over his camera between takes, that some- 
times a camera runs out of film and has to be reloaded, that the 
power battery can go dead (but should not), and that the Assistant 
Cameraman must load the magazines, help move the camera 
equipment, as well as measure the distance from the camera to 
subject n&tter. Again, in the case of your performers, quickly 
recognize their capabilities and their shortcomings. Know why 
one will carry a side angle shot better than a front angle. Re- 
cognize the fact that one actor can membrize his lines faster than 
another. Perhaps some of your performers have a tendency to 
overdo their characterization and you, as the director, must hold 
him in check. - Be aware that your performers may from time to 
time become tired and that a rest period will be necessary. 

B. Keep on the Move 

1. • Keep ahead of your crew. Thorough planning is neces- 
sary to do this. Planning the night before will do much to avoid 
helter-skelter planning -as -you- go during the next day's shooting. 
Don't waste the time of the rest of the crew by working yourself 
into a corner, desperately looking for locations, thinking out* 
scenes, and keeping your crew and performers content. Plan 
ahead. . . . Keep ahead. 

r 

2. Proper initial contacts with people with whom you will 
be working is most important. Find out about the neighborhood 
(the village )w3th > Which you will be working. Have the people 
worked with a motion picture unit before? Do they understand the 
type of film you are going to produce? Are they willing to work 
without money? Do they realize how much time it will take to 
shoot their particular scenes? What about the costumes. . . . are 
they available ? What does the head of the family think of his wife 
or his children appearing in the film? 






u 






How do we go about the important job of establishing good 
relatione, with the village people? First, meet the key men and 
women in the village. Learn their likee and dislikes. Get. them 
together at a party# perhaps a fee ft. Have drinks, but watc h your 
own. Talk; about things which interest the people such as rice 
farming, bag weaving, home cooking, or shrimp fishing. There 
are the rich and the not-so-> rich and the poor, and because of 
their -social status, they think and act in different ways. The food 
they eat, the wine they drink, the beds they sleep on, the roofs 
over their heads. . . . these and many other things are different. 

Be fully aware of their social standing and tb ^r religious feelings. 
Most people will respond to a producer or director who has the 
ability to become one of them,, to a degree at least. There are 
marked differences between the countryman and the cityman. 



Countryma n 

Pride in hij livestocks 

very heavy eater of basic 

foods. 

„\l % 

Proud of ability to sow with 
hi 8 own hands so many chung- 
bos of rice in a designated 
time. 

Thinks cityman is lazy, loose 
of morals and conceited 



Cityman 

Pridle in his radio or 
record player; somewhat 
lighter eater (More variety 
in foods) 

Proud of his ability to turn 
out with his own hands so 
many brass pans in a designated 
. time. 

Thinks countryman is slow of 
mind, crude, and a little on 
the stupid side. 



Displays a general apathy . Is quick to jump on the politi- 

to wards political event s . . cal band wagon. 

Whereas the village man is stubborn, bound traditipnally to 
his past, and liven in a secluded life in hip small community, the 
cityman. is obliged to live in close proximity to his neighbors. 

He must live with a degree of tolerance for the ways and thoughts 
of the people about him. There are more sophisticated ways in 
which he can spend his time; the moyies, art exhibits, sports 
contests, symphony orchestras, or bars and billiard rooms. The 
city dweller is more likely to be a "joiner-of-the-group". . 
more dependent on others for his livelihood, his food and his 

thinking. 
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four ability to tune your thinking to. these widely divergent 
social groups will make you a better director or writer. Once 
rapport been established, you will face the task of working 
out production details with these people. How can you, as a 
documentary film maker arrange with the owner of a home or 
a piece of property for its use as a shooting location? What about 
arranging for the services of people in the. community to play 
minor rol^s or serve as extras? What are some of the ways you 
can approach these people to obtain their cooperation? 

* i ' * 

i - 

a. Money or food is probably your strongest talking point. 

If ydur budget will permit, set aside a portion thereof 
to coveir- modest payments to the village participants 
ybu feel will be needed in your scenes. 

; j' ; : 

b. Frequently your film subject deals with a function of the 
govejrjnment or a national association which for one 
reasoin loir' another cannot afford to pay for the services 
of professional performers. 7.f this is the case, the 
government authority can often induce members of the 
community to cooperate . In most of the villages there 
id a village chief. Always establish your initial contacts 

. with him and obtain his goodwill. This will take time 
and some doing, but unless you have this man behind 
you, you may as well look for another location. The 
village chief can help you meet the rest of his village 
people. He can show you some of the best locations 
within the} village, and he has the power to call to- 
gether group meetings, a real advantage when it comes 
to planning your crowd scenes and casting your story. 

; * 

c. If you can convince the people that the film is for the 
good of UU» that everyone should, in one way or another, 
be willing to contribute to the cause, then you will surely 

■ find a number ready to cooperate on a voluntary basis. 
Examples of this would be volunteer performers which 
have been used in the National Red Cross film, WE 
REACH BEYOND, THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
TUBERCULOSIS, BABY CARE, SPRAYING FORMOS" 
QUITOES, and CHEST SURGERY. The very nature of 
the jsubject demanded a spirit of working together for 
a good cause. 



d. Another enticement is to throw a big community feed, 

a feast for the villagers. Admittedly this is one way of 
obligating the^people to you, .but here in. Korea it is 
quite^i# 'Acd|bpted pattern, and will |ttye the way for 
'bette« ■■■'riels^ohs during your shopping* 

e. Supply the prospective performer with a good set of still 
photos of himself or his children. Photos or some other 
gift will make him feel that he is getting a good trade. 

Here in the country die re are a limited number of still 
cameras^ A photograph of a man and his family is a 
memorable thing. The natural desire of people to have 
their picture token can be used as barter for their services . 

f. Then there are those people who, with a little encourage- 
ment, will readily go before the cameras for you. Appeal 
to their ego. . . . they are going to be motion picture ac- 
tresses or actors. This approach will work with many 
people. 

LANGUAGE OF THE FILM 

Learn, Think, Talk, and Write the language of the filml 
This is most essential! From here on we will be learning film 
terminology and technical jargon common to the industry. The 
chemist has his formulas, the history professor uses his chrono- 
logies, the army officer his order of drill, and the film maker 
too talksa. language all his own. After learning as many of these 
terms as we can,- let's begin thinking shot by shot, scene by 
scene, sequence by sequence, - reei'by reel. Whenever you are 
among your associates, talk film talk and eventually put this 
language to work in preparing your script and directing your film. 

A good rule of thumb to keep in mind is that filmic directions 
are made from the camera's point of view as opposed to stage play 
directions, which are made from the performer's point of view. 

We will establish, as a common reference device, the figure 
of a man or figures of people. * If your subject involves inanimate 
objects then the.se items wo uld naturally be substituted for the 
people. These figures will be worked in a frame. With the advent 
of the wide screen we find we have to consider both the standard 
frame ratio of 1 to 1. 33 and the cinemascope frame of 1 to 2. 35 
ratio. By comparison we will be able to see the advantages and 
disadvantages of both frame sizes. A majority of the illustra- 
tions will be made using the standard frame. 
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Figure 4. MEDIUM LONG SHOT (MLS) 
Here the main subject in the frame is a 
group of people before the temple. 




Figure 5. MEDIUM SHOT (MS) We move in 
on the group. This is always a good shot for 
re-establishing a scene. 






Figure 6. FULL SHOT (FS) Now we point 
out individual performers. Here is a FS 
of the main subject, the man. 




Figure 7- GItOUP SHOT (GS), or 5-SHOT 
(5S) Several performers in a scene, support- 
ing the actions of the main performer. Notice 
how the female performers give the scene to 
the man. 
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Figure 8. KNEE SHOT. Some directors 
prefer to call shots according to photo- 
graphed areas of the body. 




Figure 9. WAIST SHOT - Man 








Figure 10. WAIST SHOT - Woman 




Figure 11. BUST SHOT - ("Korean Close-up") 
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Figure 12. CLOSE UP (CU) 




Figure 13. CLOSE, CLOSE-UP (CCU) 






Figure 14. TIGHT CLOSE-UP (TCU), or 
EXTREME CLOSE-UP (ECU) 




f 

1 



I 



'1 
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* Figure 15. HEAD-ON SHOT. Puts the sub- 
ject pn the same level as the viewer. Used 
in normal conversation scenes. 




Figure 16. HIGH ANGLE SHOT. Terids to 
humiliate or belittle the subject.- 
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Figure 17. HIGH ANGLE - Variation (Arrow 
indicates camera position) 



y • <4 ^ ^ . 
• \ % v * - 




Figure 18. LOW ANGLE. Gives the subject 
importance making him a domineering figure. 
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Figure 19. SIDE ANGLE SHOT. Shooting 
the subject like this makes your figure more 
interesting than the flat head-on treatment. 




Figure 20 . OVER SHOULDER SHOT. Very 
important way to handle close-in demon- 
stration of an item. A good way to keep 
subject identified with item. 



ERIC 
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Figure 21 




Figure 22 




Figures 21, 22, 23. 

The REVERSE ANGLE 
shot is generally used to 
carry conversation be- 
tween two people. Note 
that the principle of the 
imaginary line applies 
here. Both the woman 
and the man are clearly 
established (Fig. 21 and 
22) before the camera 
moves in for MCU of the 
woman. This selection 
of shot 8 also matches 
the look of the two 
characters. The angle 
is chosen so the camera' 
shoots over-the- 
shoulders, first of the 
man, and then the 
woman. Flat, head-on 
angles should not be 
used. 






Figure 24. > THE REACTION CUT. A shock opening used in the film, 
"Another Enemy, the Mosquito 11 . From CU of sick child to worried mother. 
From CCU of father's eyes to Dr, Kim. 



~N 
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Figure 26. 
with camera to door and hold. 



Pick up subject;- Follow 




i 

Figure 27. MS TO CU PAW. Useful in shifting from a group of people or 
dn assortment of items to an individual person or single item. 



ERIC 





Figure 28. THE. FOLLOW PAN. Camera holds on subject as she moves from 
one area to another. Subject constantly changes size in frame. Compose the 
pan so there is more space in front of subject than behind. 




Figure 29- REVELATION OR SURPRISE PAN. A sick child The camera 

is used to hunt down the cause. . . . The cause, when revealed by this pan, 
usually shocks or surprises the viewer. 







Figure 30. THE TILT PAN. Because of the 
aspect ratio of both the standard and wide 
screen niotion picture frame, it is difficult 
to compose some vertical subjects such as 
tall buildings and monuments. The tilt-up 
or tilt- down pan is one way of handling this 
type of subject. 
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Figure 31. THE SWISH PAN. In shooting news cover- 
age, sports events, and occasionally feature stories, 
the Swish Pan is helpful. By moving the camera quickly 
from one important subject to another important subject, 
extrane.ous in-between objects are blurred beyond re- 
cognition. In shooting soccer, for example, instead of 
following the ball through the air, the camera swishes 
from the kicker to the receiver since the object is to 
show the defense patterns of the players. 




Figure 32. THE DOLLY SHOT. The camera dolly (or 
vehicle) is mounted on a track and moved in on, or out 
from the subject. This shot can begin with the camera 
framed in tight on some detail of the set or a performer's 
action. Then, as the camera is moved away, the sub- 
ject’s size diminishes and other new subjects are re- 
vealed in the frame. . . . This is a dolly out. A reversal 
of this movement (the dolly in) is equally effective in 
working in from an establishing shot to an important detail. 



> 
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Figure 33. THE TRAVELING SHOT. Unlike the Dolly 
Shot, or the Pan Shot, the Travel Shot follows action and 
keeps the subject to space size the same throughout the 
follow of action. Travel shots use a camera on a dolly, 
or in many cases it can be mounted on an automobile or 
some other transport device. The vehicle must be 
driven smoothly, free of vibration which would result 
in rough photography. (Arrow indicates direction of 
camera and police vehicle) 
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WIDE SCREEN COMPOSITIONS 











Figure 35. CLOSE-UPS on wide screen are tricky. To fill 
the frame with a single CU results in excessive space 




Figure 36. Vertical subjects are difficult to compose. Use 
a TILT PAN or break the subject down into interesting shots 
of details, typing them together with short Swish Pans. 
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OPTICAL EFFECTS. Don’t become “optical happy” and use 
too many in your film. They are used for Time and Place 




Figure37. y. The FADE-OUT runs from a fully lighted shot to 
blaqk-out and terminates a special sequence or the end of 

the . film s tor y . The FADE - IN run s from black - out to fully 

* * 

lighted scene, and begins a special sequence or film story. 




Figure 38. * The DISSOLVE or LAP-DISSOLVE is a combina- 
tion Of overlapping shots, fade-outs, and fade-ins. As the 
J result, one image appears to melt away as a new image re- 1 ' ’ 
places it: Especially useful for time and place transitions. 




A. Horizontal Wipe 




B., Diagonal Wipe , . 



Figure 39: WIPES are many and varied. They are quick time and 

placb transitional devices. One shot is moved off frame revealing a 
new one In its place. 
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Montage 



Montages may be formed as a pattern of multi -printed 
(superimposed images). They can be formed by cutting together 
a series of shots, cleverly arranged and paced either fast or 
slow to carry the tempo of the filnh's story. Lastly, shots can 
be blended by dissolves. 

Many directors rely on this "miracle device” to cover up 
filmic sins they have committed in their scripting or shooting 
stages. Like optical effects, montage has its place and should 
not be misused, or used too much. Ihis device can help you in 
four ways: 

1 . » 

^irgtf it can be usedto bridge time and place by superim- • 
posing printed material such as newspapers or calendars over 
symbolic action such as rioting students, marching troops, or 
sailing ships, This is an economical and effective way of cover- 
ing a bro^d expanse of time quickly and dramatically. Shots of 
a subject growing older and older and older through a series of . 
dissolves also symbolizes the passage of time. 

Second, the montage can combine a series of events such 
as sports contests, historical happenings, or manufacturing 
processes. Step by step a manufacturing process can be covered 
through ipontage, squeezing routines that would actually take 
weeks, months, or years to complete into a brief thirty seconds 
of film. 

Third, - the montage may be used to build up quickly for the 
audience an individuals background, that is where he was born, 
his childhood experiences, his schooling, his relationship to 
his parents, his step into the big world, his romances, his de- 
sire for power, finally bringing the audience up to date on the 
personality with whom they are about to spend the next hour 
or so of filmed suspense. 

Fourth, montage can be used to create a predetermined, on- 
the-spot emotional response on the viewing audience. This type 
of montage consists of a series of carefully selected images 
cleverly arranged and timed to fit into certain focal points of 
action in the film. Popularized by the Russian, Eisenstein, this 
montage form is an interesting but sometimes far-fetched tool 
you'll find fun to work with. A number of books have been 
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, . , t 

written by a number of people on this particular kind of montage. 
I’ve included the more important ones under "Books to Read and 
Film s ’ to See. ** 

* t . t \ • - _ , < . - 

< .* 4 

In building up a successful montage you face the challenge 
of selecting exactly the right image or action to convey the 
feeling you wish to convey. Take for example a montage plan for 
carrying the f e eling of progree s . We face the choice of eleven 
shots to carry this feeling. Here they are: 1) large group of 
people working on a road, 2) earth-moving equipment on the 
move, 3) traffic moving in an orderly manner at a city inter- 
section, 4) busy market scene, 5) smoke curling up from a 
factory chimney, 6) tanks moving through streets, 7) dancing 
people, 8) children eating, 9) people pulling cart with their 
belongings, 10) a dirty-faced child, 11) group shot of people 
laughing. Now, if to each of. these shots we apply a positive pr- 
plus -symbol for the shots that would convey progress and a 
negative or minus symbol tp the shots that would cancel out the 
positives, what would we end up with? Obviously shots 6), 

9), and 10), if used in a progress montage would weaken it, or 
render it neutral. 

When making the montage, select the shots that logically add 
up to the sum total of the response you’re trying to win. Add to 
this dynamically composed shots, the right timing and the right 
rhythm to help it produce the- desired response. 
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CHAPTER VJ 







WE WRITE OPR SHOOTING SCRIPT 



Before taking tuc next step in the film's preparation it will bs 
helpfultoeomparethebasic components of the theatrical drama 
and the training, film. Probably, we can compare them as follows: 



Theatrical Drama 



-PTT 



Lines of word* ** 
Individual speeches 
"French" scenes i_ 
Scenes^ T 

Acts J * 1 ' 

Play ' ' ' 



Training Film 

■ , u> '» 

Frame 

Shots 

Scenes 

Sequences 

\ % . *. 4 - ^ 

Reels 1 

Film 



A Comparison Betwteten the Theatrical Story and the Training Film 






Theatrical Drama: 






ACT I 



Training Film 
(Example - Acacia Tree) 



The situation, the setting of the 
stage, the unfurling of events, 
revelation, of the .essential 
(inner. and o.ujer) personality of 
the main protagonists. 

Tensions become obvious. 

We begin to realize that these 
tensions can develop into con- 
flicts. The characters, thrown 
into possible conflict, suddenly 
reach the "Y" at the end of the 
road. - . . Which road will the 
main characters decide to take? 



The problem. . . . Our country is 
losing her valuable top-soil 
and we are without sufficient 
firewood to see us through the 
cold winter. . . 

Something has to be done to 
solve this problem. What? 
What is the solution? Which 
way should we go? 



ACT II MAIN BODY 



The decision is made. . . . The Well, we have scientifically 
main character chooses a course approached the problem and 
he will pursue through the film. found that out of several possi- 

The second act opens with him ble solutions, the acacia tree 

in the middle of a big experience, is the best answer. 

The plot thickens. . . . Con- 
flicts grow. . . . 
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ACT II - Continued 

- ** ' •> ’ - ; 

Facts becoine jurnbled. They 
need straightening but. .; . . Hew 
conflicts become apparent. . . 
The course the main character 
has chosen to follow now be - 
* comes, more and more difficult 
. . . . Events Unfurl faster and 
faster until it seems they 
cannot go on. • 1 One tiny word. 
. . . One false move. ! . .and we 
hit the breaking point . . . . 
Tensions snap. . . . The climax 
is reached 



ACT III 



MAIN BODY m Continued 

But why? Why is it the answer? 
Its positive, its good qualities 
have been measured one by one. 
They are: (1) The acacia is pro- 
lific, (2) Has high regeneration 
ability, (3) Has a strong root 
system and replenishes nitrogen 
to the soil, (4) It is fast grow- 
ing, (5) Acacia leaves provide 
food for small livestock and 
(7) Last but not least the acacia 
will provide a quick source of 
firewood. Que stion: But what 
of the tree' 8 disadvantages? 

(1) Acadia is not ideal for con- 
! st ruction purposes, (2) Acacia 
is difficult to harvest, and 
(3) Acacia snuffs out less. hardy 
.trees* 

So we weighed the positive 
qualities against the negative 
qualities. . . . and found the posi- 
tives so much stronger, es- 
pecially as an. answer to our 
firewood and erosion problems. 

CLOSING 



Filially all truths have been By showing the' positive and neg- 
revealed. 'Now, re cone ilia- ative values of the acacia tree 

tions must be niade. ' The * and by recommending highly ef fee - 
"Wayward 1 ' husband returns" ' tive growing procedures, We have 
to hi 8 village and Virtuous ' offered a good solution to our 
wife. The "good" king problem. What has taken place 

regains his throne. The in this film can also take place 

"villain" element is properly in yoiir village, . . . Let's plant 
punished. Somehow the acacia trees, farmers and vil- 

audience is assured that lagers. . . . Then we will have 

tragedy was inevitable or that firewood and our mountains will 
happine 8 s will prevail, or that again be green, 
the project so desperately 
fought for by the main character 



ACT III - Continued 



CLOSING - Continued 

in the story , it now bound to In this film we have seen visual 
succeed. evidence of theerosion, the. 

firewood problem. We, have 
systematically, te sted several 
typee of trees, to find out the 
best answer to the problem* We 
have measured its plus qualities 
against itsnegative qualities. 

On this basis we appeal. directly 
to you, the viewers, to Join in 
the acacia planting campaign. 

Shooting'j^ripts can be written up in two different ways de- 
pending upon the individual writer* A script prepared by a jour- 
nalist whose background is that of word images relies on detailed 
shots or scene delclcriiptiohs. He will more than likely avoid 
technical Jargon, jl might add that most directors appreciate this 
script form because jit given them considerable freedom as the 
interpretative artist. On the other hand the scripter who has had 
a cameraman Or; director’s background will tend to indicate very 
specific scenes in the script and will call these scenes shot by 
shot. There’ i|S, much to be said for both methods of script pre- 
paration. I find that the first method works especially well when 
preparing a film that has a definite story and one that is highly 
motivational ipjcharacter. When preparing a training film cover* 
ing highly technical subject matter such as TELEPHONE IN- 
STALLATION or SPRAYING FOR MOSQUITOES , I recommend 
the highly specific second method. 

The shooting script for THE DYKE, followed quite closely 
thfe first method. It was, loosely constructed, although here and 
thp re transitional devices such as dissolves, fades, and the like 
were used to move the; reader from scene to scene. We used a 
format commonly; ,q$ed in the Hollywood feature film script. 

Here are a few pages reproduced for your study. 

S-A-M-P-L-E 

SCREEN PLAY 

THE DYKE 

THE STORY OF A VILLAGE’S "REBIRTH” THROUGH COOPERA- 
TION 



o 
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OPEN with a ls. of sunrise in the valley of dong sik 

AS MUSIC BUILDS A HAPPY MOOD 

DONG SIK 
(Voice-Over)' 

^ i * i * /- . ' * * ' 

* ' 

. — . ' * ' ’ / 

■/. . . . . ^ this is thfe valley, and in the morning the. sings to the 

mountains and the river flowing. 

DISSOLVE IN TO: 

Group of trees 
CUT IN TO: 

LOW ANGLE SHOT of trees. 

1 CUT OUT TO: v : ; 

MS. of trees and make SLO W PAN over to the completed dyke with 

mhpmwp % ,» ' » i i m i i t ,. 

the river in the foregroimd. 

DONG SIK 

(Voice-Over) - ;> 

the river flowing but told by the jebong (dyke) what to do. 

The jebong (dyke) tells the river "Yes, we want water” and "No, 
the water must not come today. ” This is the jebong. ... 

CUT TO: 

ANOTHER ANGLE of the dyke. 

CUT TO: 

ANOTHER ANGLE of the dyke and SLOWLY PAN through the rice 
paddies (ripe in harvest). Camera comes to rest in a MS of the 
village. 



DONG SIK 
(Voice-Over) 

the jebong that my village built. And here the village 

sings back the songs of the valley. Happy songs from a happy 
people the happy village that cooperation built. . . . 
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CUT IN TO: 



MS- of the village's new sanitary well where several village 
women are at work around the well. We see Sookja, Dong Sik's 
wife, a 8 she draws water from the well, places the container on 
her head, and walks away up the street. The CAMERA FOLLOWS 
her and picks up Pak, Ri Chang, who leads a cow towards the 
well. Pak stops and chats with Sookja. 

CUT IN TO: 

MS. of Sookja and Pak as they converse. 

DONG SIK 

(Narration in first person) 

and this is Pak Ri Chang. (The narration to be developed 

introducing Pak, his capacity as village leader. ) 

Several small children whip in past Pak and Sookja. Sookja goes 
her way up the street. Pak nods his head as if wishing he were 
a young boy again. 

THE CAMERA CUTS TO: 



MS. of children playing volley ball. 
CUT TO: 



LOW ANGLE SHOT of children as they try for the ball high over 
the center of the net. One player MOVES IN TIGHT ON CAMERA 
LENS AND OUT for LIVE WIPE effect. 

CUT TO: 



MCU of wox?&n in garden picking corn. 
CUT TO: 



MLS , of men and women at work harvesting rice. A chiga 
carrier with a load of rice makes his way across frame. Our 
camera Pans with him to a MCU of "Community Development" 
sign. The CAMERA HOLDS ON SIGN. 
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FADE OUT as MUSIC COMES IN STRONG 



FADE IN ON: 

MS- of Dong walking toward the camera through the village street. 

DONG SIK 

(Recalling the past of his now-happy village) 

when I first returned to my village after the war. ... 

everything was wrong. . . . 

As Dong Sik approaches the camera we HOLD HIM IN A CHEST 
SHOT and SUPERIMPOSE MCU of crying child in the arms of its 
mother. 



DONG SIK 

(Continuing the story of his village just five years ago) 

» v . . .‘. . the crops' were bad. . . . year after year the floods c me 
to our 4 village and washed away the valuable soil. . . . the people of 
my village we re discontented. . . . the village had lost her spirit.'. . . 

CUT IN: 

MONTAGE OF SCENES IN THE VILLAGE of five years ago as 
Dong Sik recalls visually those trying days. Montage to be matde 
up of the following shots. 

MS. OF MOTHER AND CHILD in dirty street 
CUT TO: 

GROUP SHOT of men playing cards (for there is no work in the 
village). 

CUT TO: 



a 



MCU o f two men napping under a tree. 

* A '*"**! * . * t * > 

CUT TO: 

MS. of skinny dog running down the street. 





I 



CUT TO: 



MS. of an empty. hog pen. 

CUT TO: : 

MS. of dried uprice paddy. 

CUT TO: 

INTERIOR SHOT with a poorly set table, a single communal soup 
bowl, and half* filled rice bowls. 

DONGSIK 
(with bitterness) 

why were these things so I had recently married 

Sookja we wanted a good home a good village in which to 

bring up our children...^.,, but I wondered about this village of my 

ancestors. .... what was wrong with it? was it worth staying 

here and starving or should I go to some other ^village or even to 
the big city?. ... I &ad seen much in the war and the city did seem 
to have much to offer. I soon made it my business to get in touch 
with Pak Ri Chang 

DISSOLVE TO: 



DISSOLVE TO: 

r j 

Montage of men at work on the dyke. By this time several of 
the women. now bring in lunch for their men. A few more have 
joined the ranks. 

CUT TO: 

i T 

GROUP SHOT of several old men and young men of the village 
sitting under a tree close to the dyke construction. They shake 
their heads and taunt the handful of workers. One elderly man 
points hi 8 pipe to the group. 
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CUT TO: 



:;t ■ 



MS. of the old man as he points 

DONG SIK 
(Voice-Over) 

• Many of the villagers came to the dyke site, but they 

did not come to help us. . . . they at first laughed and made jokes 
about our work. . . . The first week passed, and it seemed that so 
little progress had been made. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

MS. of Dong Sik and Sookja returning from work on the dyke. 
They talk. 

DONG SIK 

> k '• * ' 

The work it goes not so good. ...... 

SOOKJA 

• • • * • But it has been only a week you’ve been working- ; 

DONG SIK V 

• . , - W - 

.......... Ye 8 and already Kim and Jong threaten to quit: . . . 

(In the distance we can see heavy thunder heads making up just 
beyond the mountains) " . 

DONG SIK 

We need so many more people Sookja. . . Pak Ri Chang 

was right we need the whole village. 

4 s Sookja and Dong Sik pass by the local saki house the CAMERA 
CUTS TO: 

MS. of In Goo standing in the door, laughing and joking. 
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IN GOO 



Hey, Big-time Farmer. . . . come in for a cup of saki. . . 



CUT TO: 

MS. of Sookja and Dong Sik. Dong Sik momentarily glances 
toward In Goo then back to the street as they continue their way 
home. 

CUT TO: 

MCU of In Goo 

IN GOO 

Fool A farmer in a number ten village. . . . (He 

laughs, as we again hear thunder in the distance) 

The camera FADES TO BLACK. Thunder builds. Lightning 
interrupts the darkness. 

CUT TO: 

MCU. of Sookja and Dong Sik as they look from their porch into 
the dark night skies. Rain is sweeping across the frame, and 
frequent lightning flashes hit their faces, making them grotesque 
and frightened. Thunder comes in hard. 

CUT BACK TO: 



MS. of Sookja and Dong Sik, (Side -lighted) on porch. . . . 
CUT TO: 



CU. of rain pounding into the garden area 
CUT TO: 

MS. of cow in the barn (Edge -lighted). driving rain 

sweeps across the barn as lightning flashes. 
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CUT TO: 



MS. down dark street. A lone figure (Mr. Pak) comes running 
through (Lantern in hand). He shouts as he runs on down toward 
the river. 



PAK'S 

(Voice) 

The river The river The river's rising 

Everybody down to the river 

CUT TO: 

CU. reaction shot of Dong Sik and Sookja. 

CUT TO: 

MLS, of the edge of the village by the river. Pak dashes down 
to the river with the lantern. He is quickly followed by several 
.lanterns, so that the frame becomes filled with a crazy move- 
ment of lights in the darkness. 

CUT IN TO: 

MS. of group of men with lanterns. They point excitedly to: 

MCU . shot of river dashing against its bank. 

CUT TO: 

CUS. of two or three men's faces. Pak yells 

. * Look The re. down the river It's Cho's house 

the river's washing it away. 

CUT OUT TO: 

MLS , of lanterns and flashlights running down along the river's 
edge 

CUT TO: 



FULL SHOT ol Cho’s house (edge-lighted) the water swirls up 
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around the house. Cho struggles out of the house with his family 
belongings, followed by hist woman (who also carries houseware) 

ctit for ' ' ! .. - . 



CU. of their faces 
CUT TO: 

. . » \ 

^ j , ** , * ' 

MS. of Cho and his wife as they make their way in past the camera. 

Hold the shot on the flooded house , then. . . . 

* { % 7 ^ * f 

FADE OUT TO: 

Black a 8 music builds 






T^e'shpoting script prepared by Mr. Lim for SUPERVISOR 



AS A LfeATlER, PART. I was tightly fashioned. Lim pr e ttyewell 
visualized what he was after and he was compelled to provide 
specific lip synchronous dialogue for his characters since this 
was a film involving characters in a series of situations an d U 0 
what the characters said to each other was probably the most 
important single element in the film. We used a typical eduear 
tional film script format, not commonly used on feature films. 
Here follow a few pages of "Supervisor as .a Leader, Part I! 1 for 
your inspection. 



S-A-M-P-L-E 
Shooting Script (Final) 



November 17, I960 



USOM - BPI - Training Film 
SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER 



(Part I) 



Production #540 



Picture 



Sound 



FI - Credit Titles 

1. Kbrcan-Amcrican Coop* Music. . . .up. 
era tio n Emblem 

2. Presented by National 
Officials Training Insti- 
tute. 

Produced by Bureau of 
Public Information 

3. SUPERVISOR AS LEADER 

Title: This film drama- 
tizes four supervisor ship 
"•problems. Can you recog- 
nize them? < . 

FO - Titles 

SCENE 1. (At the section chief's SOUND EFFECT 
home. Nearly time to go to 

the office in the morning. ) The clock strikes eight. 

4. 3S - The section chief is 
fastening his neck-tie while 
his wife helps her boy, Kil- 
nam, dress and fastens a 
knapsack on his back 

i * ’ f 

5. MS - Wife wipes Kil-nam's KIL-NAM 

nose clean. Kol-nam goes 



out of the frame with a 
brisk bow. 


Goodbye, Mother. 


, \ ’ » 

. 4 V ’ > 


MOTHER 


•' ", ' * 


(To the back of her child) Be 
careful of the traffic. 



Picture 



Sound 



Now the wife pick 6 up her 
husband's coat from the 
rack. (Camera dollies back 
and reveals section chief 
and hi s wife in FS. ) 



6. MCU - Husband replies 
casually. 

7. MS - 2 shot - At her hus- 
band's indifferent res- 
ponse, wife stops helping 
him on with his clothes. 
Meanwhile, husband 
buttons his coat, adjusts 
the necktie and goes to 
the desk at the corner of 
the room. Camera 
dollies in and reveals 
wife in MCU while hus- 
band talks. 



8. FS - Speechlessly section 
chief puts paper work 
into the briefcase by the 
desk. 



9. MCU - Wife 



WIFE 

(Helping her husband put on his 
coat) I wish you would pay a 
visit to the school at least 
once, for our boy. (No response 
from the husband). Lately his 
school work has been very poor, 
dear. 

HUSBAND 

Yah? 

WIFE 

How can you be so indifferent? 
You talk as though you were not 
concerned. 

HUSBAND 

You say his school work is poor 
because of me? 

WIFE 

I wonder what makes you so 
peevish? Did I do anything 
wrong by saying you should see 
the teacher? Look what they do 
for their son at Soon-Sik's. 



They have not only visited Soon- 
Sik's school teacher many times 
but have also employed a tutor 
for their child. What on earth 
good have you done as a father, 
not to speak of household 
matters ? 
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r 



P 



4 o 



Picture 



I* 



Sound 



■o 

\ 



10. FS - Section ',chief pick* 
ins: up his papers. 



11. MCU - Wife interrupts her 
husband. Camera dollies 
back until it reveals 
section chief and wife as 
she finishes speaking. 
Closing briefcase, the 
Section chief comes to- 
ward his wife, who waits 
and stands in his way. 

He comes to a stop, face 
to face with her. After 
this long harangue by his , ; 
wife, he goes out nervous 
and upset over this domestic 
quarrel. Camera rapidly 
dollies in and reveals wife, 
in MCU. 



HUSBAND 

Do you think I don't because 
I don't care? I am very busy. 
So you will have to 

WIFE '* 

Oh dear ! You've got a nice 
excuse. Doh.'t. forget that 
your friends, checker game 
(badook) and other trifles 
have been the excuse whenever 
you came home late at night. 

It is a matter of accepting 
responsibility and not of time. 
If you really want to, why don't 
you visit the school teacher 
during lunch time ? 



HUSBAND 



(Looking at his watch) You 
know I have no time left, and 
don't be so nagging in the 
morning..: . 

. . WIFE . 






w I 






, But morning is the only time 
. I have to talk to: you; ’ Tell me 
whether you will go to see 
Kil - nam ' s school teacher today 

or not.- . V.-, - 



Vi\. 



HUSBAND 



- t* ' 

; v * . > 



Yes Yes. 
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